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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewiirztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemut/ichkeitan6 good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 
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National variety within East Bloc 
— but not too much of it 
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W hen Soviet rule was smotheringly 
imposed on eastern central and 
south-eastern Europe at the end of the 
war, Western governments it tul peoples 
saw the East in terms of uniform and 
monotonous squalor. 

All over the East Bloc totalitarian des- 
potism was seen as oppressing peoples 
and subjects. This was a realistic view. 

In all countries in the Soviet empire the 
Kremlin destroyed non-com mu ni.st part- 
ies, abolished freedom of information and 
transformed the judiciary into an adjunct 
of the police with unlimited powers. 

The economy was nationalised, war was 
waged on the Church and religion and. 
Marxism- Leninism was introduced as a 
rnnipuknry creed. W.r. ihi> basic pattern 
nut IllipWRlHil overcast ern Eufrip8'J"*" w 
The answer, even in Stalin’s days, was 
that conditions were not everywhere 
identical. Moscow dealt differently with 
the national feelings of individual op- 
pressed nations. 

The Hungarians were expected to 
dispense with national sentiment, the 
Rumanians and Bulgarians to exercise 
restraint. 

The Poles were permitted to be na- 
tionalist in outlook as long as their na- 
tionalism was anti-German. 

The Czechs, who in those days were 
still decidedly pro-Russian in outlook, 
were allowed to wallow in nationalism. 

In Roman Catholic countries, persecu- 
tion of the Church went ahead in full 
swing. It was particularly harsh ip : Cze- 
choslovakia and Hungary, but less so in 
Poland. 

Czechoslovakia, was far belter suppli- 
ed with consumer goods than either Ru- 
mania or Hungary. 

All countries in Soviet-occupied, Eu- 
rope were hard hit in the immediate 
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post-war period, but the Poles and East 
Germans were probably a little belter 
off than the others. 

More substantial and far-reaching 
differences in the system of government 
and realities of life in eastern central 
and south-eastern Europe did not iiri.se 
until after the unrest that shook the re- 
gion in IV5ft, however. 

The Poles emerged with a leadership 
of their own making, combined with a 
considerable gain in sovereignty. 

The suppression of the Hungarian 
uprising seemed initially to have the op- 
posite effect: Hungary was now firmly 
under Soviet rule. 

It was years before the Hungarians’ 
courage paid dividends in terms of lee- 
way to pursue economic policies of thoii 
own. 

Rumania, which paid no more than 
lip service to desluliiiisaiimi. neverthe- 
less took advantage of the relaxation »f 
. r Si fln:L m^uu^midci. Klii M«l|Clii,:X.it>|d 
taler of the Sino-Soviel conflict to em- 
bark on what initially was a tacit policy 
of national interest. 

Czechoslovakia stubbornly resisted 
destabilisation. It did not set about its 
counterpart to 1956 until over a decade 
later. The 1 96b “Prague Spring” led to a 
collapse and reversion to almost late 
Stalinist conditions. The Bulgarian mid 


N o mention has been made in the 
Soviet media of Helmut Kohl's 
controversial Newsweek interview link- 
ing Mikhail Gorbachov’s aptitude for 
public relations with that of Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Josef Gochbcls. 

Any suggestion of . a link between 
Gorbachov and Goebbels is so embar- 
rassing in Soviet eyes as to be unpub- 
lishable. So unless some special strata- 
gem is devised. Soviet public opinion 
will remain unaware of the reason for 
the latest chiil in relations between 
Bonn and Moscow. 

The Kremlin prefers to abide by its 
cautious policy of not announcing the 
arrival of a visiting politician' until he 
has landed at Moscow airport. 

No-one . needs even • to mention 
Bonn's Heinz Riesephuber in the Soviet 
capital. His visit to Moscow vvas can- 
celled by the Russians at the last minute 
but that,] Soviet officials seem to feci, 
peed not concern the wider Soviet pub- 
lic. 

The calling-off pf Herr Riescnhubcr's 
visit was consistent with the latest So- 
viet approach of retaliation by uncon- 
ventional means. 

In return for the expulsion of Soviet 
diplomats from the United States, the 
Russians' replied not in kind but by 
withdrawing Soviet auxiliary staff from 
the US embassy iii Moscow, 

A turn of phrase attributed to the 
German Chancellor to which the Riis- 


Easi German lead- 
ers sidestepped the 
consequences of 
destabilisation, la- 
ter making use of 
other opportunities 
of leeway for the 
pursuit of policies 
more aLluneil to 
(heir national inter- 
ests. The East Ger- 
mans made use of 
their economic and 
technical lead and 
their reliability as 
loyal members ul 
the East Bloc. The 
Bulgarians made 
use of the confid- 
ence they had 
earned by staunch 
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Award for Mitterrand 

French President Francois Mitterrand (right) receives an 
honorary citizenship ol Frankfurt from Frankfurt's mayor, 
Wolfram BrUck. M. Mitterrand travelled from Bonn, 
where he discussed cultural ties with Chancellor Kohl. 


(Essay page 5). 


loyalty to Moscow. What has become of 
these iiulix iilual moves tow aid social- 
Imamu keeping. with ititpecuve nuiiumil 
conditions? 

The result of decades ol differentia- 
tion on the Soviet Union’s doorstep Inis 
been socialism in such a variety ol forms 
that the Soviet claim in uniformity has 
been set back sufficiently for the Soviet 
leaders themselves to gradually feel it to 
be more appropriate to frame it more 
flexibly. 


A cooler wind 
between Bonn 
and Moscow 

sians took exception was countered not 
by a verbal broadside but by cancelling 
Herr Riesenhuber's invitation. 

It was a response more cutting than 
virtually any conventional contents of 
the diplomatic bag. 

TJie atqms-for-peacc. cooperation 
agreement Herr Rieyenhuber, the Ger- 
man Research and Technology Minis- 
ter, was due to sign in Moscow is im- 
portant for both sides. . . , . 

In political terms Bonn’s interest is 
greater because the visil was to have 
dealt with the first, of three, agreements 
designed to flesh pul the framework 
agreement on technological and scien- 
tific. cooperation concluded by Foreign 
Minister Genschcr. 

Hailed as a “new leaf in the book- of 
'mutual relations,” this, framework 
agreement reached- in Ju|y would now 
have been fleshed out ,with. a, detailed 
agreement if the visit hod gone ahead, 
marking the beginning of an arduous, re- 
turn to normal. " 

That has now been postponed, as hns 
the exchange Of ideas and nuclear 


| fill-in M*J 

111 I’uluiul the private sector lui*> held 
Hi own in ncruuhiiie. while the ('hutch 
has remained the acknowledged repre- 
sentative ol’ilie Polish people. 

Rumania insists on continuing with 
its foreign policy escapades, while Hun- 
gary’s economic reforms have made it a 
far cry from the Sox iei model. 

In East Germany , tile Churches tnsisi 
on retaining their autonomy. Even Bul- 
garia has begun to espouse its own 
Continued on page 2 

know-how from which the Russians 
would arguably have derived the greater 
benefit at this stage. 

Topics covered ranged from safety at 
nuclear power stations and the disposal 
of radioactive waste to new develop- 
ments in nuclear technology and re- 
search sectors such us plasma physics. 

In making a point of showing they are 
in no hurry to hold joint seminars on 
such issues despite their thirst for 
knowledge the Soviet authorities make 
it clear how great the Kremlin's displea- 
sure is. 

In the final analysis the move must be 
se?n in the same light as the hard line 
'taken by the Soviet leader in Reykjavik, 

Mr Gorbachov clearly has reasons 
'for combining the wide range of his dis- 
armament proposals with' the strong 
hand of a superpower lea'ddr', 

the Krefnlin took exception to more 
than Chancellor Kohl's' choice of words 
in what it saw as a provocation; it was 
also 1 most annoyed by the time and 
place: the Reykjavik summit issue of a 
US newsweekly.' 

The way in which liie Soviet niedin 
treated the Chancellor’s Visit tq Wash- 
ington augured ill. Hc vtas made out io 
be an' eager US vassal and the first Nato 
leader to rush to Washington for hi.s 
briefing. ' " 1 

It now remains to be seen, whether nil 
the effort expended , on clearing away 
Continued bn page 6 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Warm-up bout 
on eve of 
Gatt main event 

RheinlscherMerkur 

R elations between t he world's three 
major trading powers - Europe, 
America and Japan — are stil/ strained, 
Fresh clashes have occurred in Gatt 
on the eve of the eighth round of talks 
on liberalising world trade and prevent- 
ing protectionism. 

The European Community’s role 'in • 

these clashes is ambivalent, 

Europe has repeatedly and at times 
trenchantly criticised the Japanese gov- 
ernment and Japanese industry for res- 
tricting access to the Japanese market. 

• Yet Europe is also under heavy US fire, 
which Is why several disputes have been ' 
referred to Gall committees in Geneva 
with a view to reaching a solution. 

Bilateral talks having failed to arrive at 
acceptable terms, mediation is in demand. 
Trade ties between the European 
Community and Japan were a salient 
feature of Common Market foreign and 
trade policies In Wilhelm Haferkamp’s 
time as vice-president of the European 
Commission in Brussels. i 

They retained this importance when 
former Belgian Finance Minister Willy ! 
de Clercq look over from Herr Hafer- s 
kamp, who had spent L7 years with the * 
L run mission, at the beginning of I 9S5. 

M. de Clercq hns paid Japan several a 
visits in his first two years in office. He r 
has also hosted Japanese government 
and industrial representatives in Brtis- r 
sels. ^ 

European Community and Japanese P 
officials have met at international con- a 
ferences too, such as the Gatt prelimi- / 
nary gathering in Puma del Este. Uru- 
guay, at the end of September. ti 

Verbally the Japanese are invariably n 
polite, responsive and — literally. - J< 
most promising. 

That goes both for the export self- h 
restraint packages heralded and intro- 
duced by Premier Nakasone W the I 
past two years and for pledges to ensure tl 
readier access for European products to $ 
the Japanese market, with its 1 17 milli- yi 
on consumers. e; 

Yet no matter what the Japanese have 

;K° n ^ S0 J ars prQducers and exporters in d 
iv-u V Eur °P ean Community countries - 
still face countless trade barriers and b 
restrictions in Japan. tl 

The European Commission has rep- 
eatedly called on manufacturers in « 
Common Market countries not just to v i 
complain about Japanese behaviour but P ! 
it> work. harder to gain a more signifi- 
cant share of the Japanese market. pi 

But Commission officials in Brussels c ' 
are well aware that this is still easier said at 
than done. 

Since the latest agreements between Wl 
America and Japan on, say, microchip nl 
market restraint European cnircnj-c- ‘hn 
neurs have been increasingly worried 
that Japanese exports might be about to : nn 
inundate Europe next. 

These fears arc not entirely un- co 
founded. The current boom in Jnpnncsc ■ 011 
car sulcs in Germany must nt least be 
seen as tending to confirm this trend. lb 
The United States, beset by substan- 
tial deficits in trade with both Japan nnd 1 


Europe, is waging trade war on two 
fronts. 

The deficit in US trade in goods with 

t Japan last year totalled nearly $40bn, 
while America's deficit in trade with the 
European Community amounted to 
roughly $23bn (as against a surplus of 
Si9bn as recently as in 1980). 

. • Given this encouraging trend in trade 
[f with the United States, Europe can have 
few grounds for complaint. Clashes oc- 
cur solely in connection with American 
attacks on Europe. 

Europe's Common Agricultural Policy 
has constantly been criticised, while this 
year Washington has seen fit to complain 
about the consequences of Spain and Por- 
ic t u ga! joining the Community, 
e, America is worried that US exports 
of agricultural produce to Spain and 
Portugal may be seriously hit as a result. 
This complaint has yet to be settled. 

- It is one of the issues referred to Gatt 
: f< ? r mediation in the hope that Gatt offi- 
1 cials may be able to propose a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

s The latest clash between Europe and 
■ Japan has Occurred because Tokyo hns 
taken to imposing restrictions on imports 
of wine, spirits, skis and skiing equipment 
, . from the European Community. 

Special tariffs and additional duties 
have been imposed on wine, whisky and 
other spirits from European Commun- 
ity countries with the result that wines 1 
and spirits imported from Europe can 1 
no longer compete with local products. 1 
European manufacturers, having 
cornered 50 per cent of the Japanese ' 
market for skis and skiing equipment. * 
suddenly faced. safety requirements well 1 
above international ISO standards. 

The Japanese argued that stricter v 
standards were necessary because snow a 
and weather conditions were more ex- » 

acting in Japan than in Europe. S 

The European Community sees rliis C 
argument as a mere pretext for trade 
restraint. g 

This is yet another issue that is to be ti 
referred to Gait now the European 1 
Commission has given the go-ahead for 
proceedings against Japan in accord- gi 
ance with Article 23/2 of the General s< 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. ai 

Whatever the outcome, a swift solu- ai 
lion need not be expected, and in the 
meantime Europe's deficit in trade with 
Japan threatens to increase. 

In the first eight months of this year it 
increased by 57.9 per cent in dollar terms. 

.qsaT 6 ? JanUary and Se P l embe r 
1986 the Japanese surplus in trade with fe 

the European Community amounted to fri 

ol3.3bn, as against $H,5bn all Inst 

e«l , A n cye " r ' send,o,allitely, ° * 

d J^ J h °P anese *y the European trade ca 
deficit has grown much less alarmingly St 

but Xu p Cre 8-2 Pef Cem in yen lerms “ ia ’ 
but IH* Europeans are not satisfied with 
this line of argument. ■ Bf 

U fairly be "Sued that con- co 
stant exchange rate fluctuations make it on 
virtually impossible to draw exact com- 
parisons. 

• Against this background the Euro- nr 
pean Community now plans , 0 bri 
oven heavier pressure to bear on Japan, V r 

adding actions to words. ■ gr ‘ 

European officials are increasinglv n„ 

wondering whether Mr Nakasone is m E! 
all serious about the undertakings he 
hns given. May he no,, in the final Sly- C °! 

SIS, feel America is much more import- : 
nm than Europe? F Jcc 

Tokyo may well take the European 
countne.s, usuofiy at loggerheads with S °I 
piher, less seriously limn the United Stales h ? 

r.JocsstuheywiHhnveoniythetnselvos ' 
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Bomb-case upshot complicate; 
Bonn’s links with Damascus 


’f \T°w Britain has broken off diplo- 
malic lies with Syria and the Unit- 
6 ed States and : Canada have recalled 
e their ambassadors from Damascus in 
view of Syrian complicity in inlernalion- 
1 al terrorism, Bonn’s ties with Damascus 
have come under scrutiny again. 

> Mrs Thatcher’s government called on 
' European Community governments to 

1 sil0 'V solidarity at a time when relations 
between Bonn and Damascus were re- 
turning to normal. *■ 

The Federal government temporarily 
froze relations with President Assad’s 
regime in the early 1980s following acti- 
vities by Syrian terrorist commandos in 
the Federal Republic. 

, Foreign Minister Genscher did not 
agree to reactivate ties until August 
1 985, 

Relations between Bonn and Damas- 
cus have for years been subjected to se- 
vere and repeated strain. 

Syria's intransigent attitude in the Ar- 
ab- Israeli conflict, its ties with Moscow 
and its brutal repression of fundamen- 
talist critics such as the Moslem Broth- 
erhood made serious inroads on the 
prestige of the Syrian leader, who paid 
Bonn his last state visit in 1 978, 

Relations plummeted to rock bottom 
when terrorist commandos sent from 
Syria struck at opponents of President 
Assad in Germany. 

Bonn was convinced the terrorists 
were acting on instructions from Dam- 
ascus and froze development aid totall- 
ing roughly DMIUOni a year. By J98O 
Syria had received over DM 700m in 
German aid. 

CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss, the 
Bavarian Premier, spearheaded the 
thaw by visiting Damascus in February 
1984 to break the ice. 

He was able to base his move on the 
generally-held view that a Middle East 
settlement was impossible without Syria 
and could certainly not be imposed 
against Syria's will. 





This autumn Foreign MinisterSb 
was due to visit Bonn. • 1 

He would have been the hfc 
ranking Syrian visitor to the jS 

Republic for eight years. * 

: Daring-preparations for hi s visi,K e . 
MrHmriawt.a 32 ^^ 
was found guilty of plotting, with 
ian backing, to blow up an El AI airfe 
er with 370 passengers on board 

Bonn is likely to have been givenno- 
lice of Britain’s plan to break offdiplo- 
matic ttes with Syria and could hardtj 
afford to slight Whitehall by officialh 
welcoming the Syrian Foreign Minis- 

The Syrian authorities announced 
that the visit was to go ahead, evidcmli 
m a bid to force Bonn’s hand, but (fat 
German government was unmoved. 

It announced that talks had tailed 10 
reach agreement on a date for the visit. 

Klaus Bering 

(Ntirnbergcr Nachrichien, 28 Ociabci lttt) 


Questions 


llans-Peter.O/t 

(Rhein Ischer Merkur,'Clirj<u und Wcii, 
i. • . Oohn, 3 1 Ociuhcr I'VHfi) 


Defence Minister Mustafa Tins re- 
ferred to Herr Strauss as a “personal 
triend of President ASsad and of mine." 

Bundestag Opposition leader Hans- 
Jodhen Vogel, a former Socihl Democ- 
ratic mayor of Munich, the Bavarian 
capital, has now asked why Herr 
Strauss has nothing to say'about Syr- 
ia s rble in international terrorism. 1 
After all, he disdainfully added, the 
Bavarian Premier had again bden wel- 
comed as 'a stale vitmor'fo Damascus 

only last March. ’ ! 

Bonn resumed development ajd in 
J n u L 198 , 5 : authorising payment bf 
DM7.m m loans previously arranged. 
A further DM5bm loan has just been 
granted. . '' 

; Last year German industrial invest- 
ment m Syria exceeded DM 1 20m, the 
largest amount in any one Third World 
country. 

. was invested in petroleum' pro- 
jects by Demincx. a German company 
hat produces oil in Syria; GiUccoum's 
for three quarters of .Syrian exports tb 
the Federal %puh!ic. • 

Trade continued to decline' in tire 
wrst six months of this yetir' with Ger- 

DM-6 r m and Syrian exports 66.5 per 

cent down tq DM lp4m. 1 ’ , 


Continued from page 1 

economic interests in dealings with 
Soviet Union. 

Variety is the keyword, yet nowh 
have special characteristics made si 
an inroad into the political system as 
warrant the claim that an alternali 
brand of socialism has taken shape 
■ rival the Soviet variety. — 

Long before destalinisation in t! 
Soviet Union Yugoslavia set out to e 
tablish an alternative. 

Two years after Stalin’s break wi 
Tito the Yugoslav Communist a 
nounced plans for democratic, J se 
governing socialism.” 

It was planned, or so it was said 
Belgrade nt the time, as a counter-rei 
ity to the dictatorship imposed on t 
people in the Soviet Union. 1 

This idea sounded most promisii 
to peoples oppressed by Soviet rule. 

They hoped a different, freer soeii 
ism might bring nbout the renewal 
the variety from which they were su 
faring. 

The Yugoslav Communists change 
a number of economic mechanism 
and allowed their subjects a nuihbf rD 
freedoms. 

' But neither Tito nor his successors 

Introduced democratic sociali s,B > l h e 5 
chose to abide by Leninist party 
It remains to this day the only hran 
of socialism ’ so far pfactised’bi com 
munist-ruled Eurpp.e,. 

Johann Cep^^ e ‘ ssnl ^ er 

• • • (Frankfyricr'AllgenuHnoZdiui 
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The parties glance towards the future — 
some more glancing than others 


O t thd mariy ilbgahs bandied round 
by the parties during' the' general 
election campaign, one in particular is 
bWoming’intirti 1 and' more popular: Zh- 
kit/ift (future). ■ ■ • 1 

At thd CDU 1 party bohgr^ss In Mainz; 
the paftyV business mana^cr,' Hcincr 
Oeissler, introduced /a Ztikunfisnuinifest 
(a manifesto for the future) as a basis for 
discussion.’’ : '■ • ■ : "- 

The SPD party congress In Nurem- 
berg was also a future-oriented affair, 
.concentrating on challenges during thd 
next legislative peribd'..' ' 

Uut. dpari fqorn ihe (preens with their 
very uninhibited ftlatioriship lo'the fti- 
liire and ulopinh ideas, none of the parl- 
ies has n real idea about the future. 

the CDU and C'SU, with their com- 
placent campaign slogan We iter so, 
Deiuschltmil (roughly: “Keep up ' the 
good work. Germany!*} arc . primarily 
inlcnt on preserving the tried and tested 
rather than promoting change: 

Geissier realises that this is not 
enough and thot.it will be essential dur- 
ing the next parliamentary term to give 
the voters.a more comprehensive vision 
ahout the future. ' ' 11 
Thy SPD and its candidate for Chan- 
cellor, Johannes Rau, have indicated 
that if elected they will undo much of 
what the government has done over the 
past four years. * 

.Trqdiiioiml SPD issues (social justice, 
for example) the reconciliation of econ- 
interests 

die phaseout of nuclear energy over the 



J T\ * * 
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next 10 years are the main items ; ln ihe 
package for the future. 

Yet when asked -to be specific, Rau 
can’t. . 

The -suggest ion of an income-tax sur- 
charge On. high-income earners, for ex- 
ample. in an effort to stop the “redistrib- 
ution of income froth the bottom to the 
top'^of society is more a case of coming 
to terms with the past than with the fu- 
ture..'. ' 

With its emphasis on the aspect of so- 
cial-justice in the state, election cam-, 
paign in Bavaria the SPD was not even 
ablc to persuade enough of its own re- 
gular Voters to go'io the polls. 

Apnrl 'from foreign and Security poli- 
cies it is al ready clear which problems 
will represent the mtlln challenges to the 
new government and opposhlon pariies 
in Bonn after the general election. 

One major problem will he hOw to 
control the far-reaching social implic- 
ations of the new technologies which tire 
rapidly changing (he face of industrial 
society. 

Another Is how to safeguard the fin- 
ancing of retirement pensions ami 
health insurance schemes after the year 
2000 via a fundamental restructuring of 
the system. 

era lion DOB of thousands of its mem- 


bers come up with some very interesting 
findings. 

A clear majority of employees orga- 
nised in trade unions felt that the intro- 
duction of new technologies is essential 
to maintain and strengthen the econo- 
my’s competitive strength despite the 
associated job security risks. 

At the same. time 80 per cent of the 
employees surveyed felt that, workers 
should be given a greater say in . matters 
relating to decisions in this field. 

The latter is all' (lie more interesting 
in view of the Tact that only a minority of 
the trade union members interviewed 
felt that the general, l.e. not issue-specif- 
- ic, demand by unions for more codcrmi- 
nation is important. 

The collective bargaining partners, in 
particular employers, should take the 
fears, voiced in this survey seriously, and 
try to ensure the participation of work- 
ers. in jjie shaping of, their own future 
and the future of industrial society. 
Whether this finds its expression jn 
the form of special arrangements, for 
specific plants ur umbrella agreements 
containing guidelines for the introduc- 
tion of new technologies, working con- 
ditions etc. is not (he decisive issue. 

The main thing is that goodwill is 
shown on both sides. This will enable an 
agreement to he found on how tb intro- 
duce new technologies without excess- 
ively adverse effects. 

This introduction should not he dcl- 
a%0't (««r (on lung. Ni.-u l:ius c'llld help 

hure. l,; ’* — ■' 1 •" ' 

Serious consideration uiust also he 


given to issues -such as pensions, health 
or the safeguarding of a living wage. 

Though the suggestion made by Kurt 
Bicdcnkopf.(CDU) thnt a basic pension 
should' be guaranteed by the govern- 
ment and topped up by payments from a 
private - pensions insurance : company 
was strongly criticised this does not 
mean that the idea need necessarily be 
wronger impracticable. 1 

Sticking to a system, even if the sys- 
tem has proven its worth for many de- 
cides, can result in a situation in whiqh 
the problem . : at hpijd — in (this, case the 
dramatic shift in' the ratio of 'dontribq- 
tions to and. payments from pensions 
schemes,— becomes insoluble if basic 
conditions change, .i,.., , , , • 

AbpYe.all, the CDU.and. SPb. will 
have to initiate anew public discussion 
on this und related problems during the 
next legislative period.. 

Ideas .wanted „ 


The unexpected success of, the 
Greens, in l|ic Bavarian fsintc elections 
indirectly reveals how much discussion 
is needed on. (lipsc issyes. 

The Greens were able to get 20 per* 
cent or more of the vole in urban nrcas 
with a high average level qf education 
and above rave rage levels of income, 

This at least indicates that a large sec- 
tion of the population would like to see 
a discussion on new ideas that are in- 
deed new. 

The established political parties, es- 
pecially the SPD. cannot in the long run 
afford m try l» come to lerm.s with the 
Allure with words while in reality pursu- 
ing (he policies they have always been 
pm suing. 

Peter .A hspneher 

(NiirnhL-rgi:i Nodi rich I tn. 25 October I'Uini 


T he Social Democrats have held a 
special'party meeting in Offenbnrg 
in an attempt lb give their khnken mo- 
rale a pre-elec tioh lift. 

The Bavarian election result, in which 
the party got a paltYy 27.7 per cent of 
the vote, its Wbrst performance since 
the war. hit confidence hard. 

So did the Neue Heimat affair, in 
which the Huge tjade-lmibn run proper- 
ty group, heavily in' debt, was sold off 
far i mark. ’■’ ‘ 1 ■ 

Shadow Chancellor Johannes Rau 
urged hjs felloW delegates’ to ‘ “Tight 
alongside* hirri”; "parliamentary , jjariy 
leader’ Hans : Jochen Vdgel'said that the 
SPD Was nbw “all the more determined’’ 
to win the election; and party chpirmriri 1 
Willy Btandt called khu “tHe best' rH&n" 
far theydters. ' ] ... M ‘ ! ' 1 . 

,The delegaiesBjrqke with trad it ion by 


SPD holds a special meeting in 
bid to boost election morale 


“I do pqt (Jrei^m ojf a rn.ajpr^jji 1 ’ Jo'-, 
hannes Rau tplSd |jie conference dele- 
gate^ “i dream' of a tjra'rld' which is moj-e 

H*' 

: As eyery.one knows, dreams rarely 
come truf ;ii .. , .... 

..Stickers were handed put d.cp.faiing n 
black-red-and-gold..(theicqjpurs; of the 
German flag) SPD balloon,ip i u .a white 
CQippqgs background. .*i 

. One-delegate said, in jest and [Without- 
knowing,- wha; .Roudwas .to say in; his, 
spcqch, ; : that;;, plenty oft houair , was 
needed, to ipxopeL, aircraft, of ,|his type. 
Also,, there, wax no- compess-pecdle on 

ihecompa^,;.,,; i . . .. .u.. 

In-line with . the motto “Renew to pre- 
serve the- future!” and surrounded b y 


flags' Johannes 1 Rau elucidated the 
$PD’s stance ill Its relations with the 
West and the East. 

His 48-'minute speech' referred tti a 
critical partnership with the USA and tti 
understanding dnd a balance of power 
with the East Bloc-cbuiitrles. 1 ■' 

‘ By the time he finished Rau’s hfair was 
ruffled and sweat was pdtiting'dbwn his 

cheeks.; > ■ •' '■» ■ 1 ' 

.'■The louU-speakerk broke down sever- 
al ; times 1, and" his rostnim almost 1 col J 
lapsed on one oadasiOn. •’ ; ''' 

'.Unperturbed, '.Rau listfed the 'mdin 
points of his policy programme, 1 ranging 
from 1 'tax concessions to the revocation' 
of SDl arrangements: . 1 '■ 

- “My aim is to become a Chancellor of 
dialogue]" heproclaimed'. ii- 
■•' The delegates; however; did not seem 
all that convinced 'by his 'optimism.. 1 ' ! ‘ 
-Although ' there was plenty of 'ap- 
plause and a standing ovhtlon at the end. 
the response' was not allithat enthusias- 
tic;'- ■ : : .. - ;i i 

The previous SPD congress In August 
already: dealt Wlth>>Rau'sl policyc.pror. 
gramme, which meant thatdiei was un J 
dblctodffarncw'aspecre. 1 '. .Mi--. 

' Even the imOsti enthusiastic membeh 
of the SPD probably no longer scriobsly 
believes that the 1 party can obtoinian flb- 

solutcnjajorityj.;'. m 1 I ,4t 

-Utopian ' objectives irmko it-ralLlhc 
more difficult for the active’ parly. sup-\ 
porters, . working .out.;in..|he wintry cold 
to stale their caseiwithrehl enthusiasm. 




. Rau still hopes that the SPD will be, 
able to win on its own. 

. :Sdmetimes almost kneeling, some- 
times shadow-boxing Rau enumerated 
the mistakes made by the Kohl govern- 
ment. : 

.. • His 0h9i.ee. of words was restrained in 
accordance with. his own motto "recore- 
cilia I ion npt division”. 

• , Tb many of the delegates Rau*s. 
dream of a more just world. may , have 


^Neyefthejr^s, the delegates cheered; 

. lit fhe foyer video spots wei-e show n 
to show that “Brother Johannes” is a; 
mart of and for the people. • j; ■*’ ; , . 

In hi? speech Rau^appealed to .the 
members,, of various' professions 'and 
gtldupsto vote fqr'tjie SPD.‘ ;• 

’ He.! urged listeners' lo cast aside 
cliches! 

' “Many ptbple want to get fn^bfved 
aqd, invest: t heir.pers.onql time anden.er- 
gy in the prqccss of renewal, Pleaso lukA 
them seriously." ... . . ■, ■: 

-Ha raid Schiifcr, a delegate fromiB.adr 
cn,,gave ]Rnu; a, present; of -straw shoos 
from \thci Black Forest Tof .the whole 
familyyckploinjng how they keep ouMhe 
C.o|d. vv. < -ill .J’" - • .,f;» «ii.'1;i.i; 

Rod' could. also: do with! somd' earr 


muffs too. since the likeable man from 
Wuppertal is giving to have to face up to 
the icy wind of political opposition. 

Rau knows which parts of his body 
arc at ri*k. referring to the kick on the 
shins the SPD was given in Bavaria. 

He warned against giving up the fight 
for victory on 25 January just because 
the party wns still smarting from Us 
wounds in Bavaria. 

Two former SPD stars, Herbert Weh- 
ncr and Karl Schiller, were sat among 
the delegates in. the audience. 

Helmut Schmidt was on a visit to 
Potsdam. . 

The party’s new stars, nicknamed 
Wjlly’s. (Willy. .Brandt’s) grandchildren, 
were up pn the stage: Oskar Lafontaine, 
Karst en Voigt, Gerhard ScHrpder, Die- 
ter Sppri, Voider Hauff, Bjorn Enghojm 
and Anke Fuchs. t * . ' fl 
Willy B rand t , the updispute.d , author- 
ity in the SPD, was saL^ alongside them. ' 
Criticising the CtXU ana CSU. Brajhdt 
stressed that ( the conservative parties 
must be replaced by the “lively” SPD a^' 
the “party of renewar; ' . . . , ; 

‘ The SPD and Jbhanrtes! Rau still Have 
thrfc^ tnbnihs tO iriakfe/tHe 1 irri possible' 
jJaisSible. 1 1 ’ ■ "“T' • v ’ ! , 

1 By focussing bh tax policy is^ucs thV 
SFD is tryln^to 'tackle the government! 
in fields in which many people febl it hns’ 
been successful. ’• ’ / • 1 

■' Rim did Wot; refdr the Gffteils: He 
wants to get “Whcjt is his by right”. 1 • 
HoWeydr,-' the 'difference bfclWeeh 
reality,- i.ed the 1 last general election re- 
sult; and it he target of 48 per cetfl de L ' 
stribed by 1 Rail as "uxfreniely meaning- 1 
fuTis 9:8' per cehl. if ib- . : 

: • Ekkehard Kohrs 
■ I • ■ (Oencflal'Anzcigcr,-Bnnt) J 27 October IVB 6} 
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■ THE GREENS 

The number one 
runner in an 
all-women slate 

Mncretaor^mdacr 

/Christina Kukielka, No. 1 in the 
_V' wo men- only Green-Alternative 
List of candidates for the Hamburg as- 
sembly elections today, is a cool cus- 
tomer. 

She remains level-headed when men's 
heads grow hot. "1 must think that one 
over, she says whenever an issue seems 
to merit closer consideration. 

She Is unmoved by slogans and cam- 
pmgn generalisations. Figures are what 
count. 

She has a mind of her own and, as the 
others soon notice when it is her turn to 
spenk, there is plenty in the mind be- 1 
hind her expressionless face and be- 1 
ncath her Afro hairstyle. £ 

At a campaign meeting in Eidelstedt 1 
not the most high-class Hamburg sub- 
urb, over 100 people turn up fo hear the h 

SPD.CDU.FDP and GAL candidate! *1 

Welfare Senator Jan Ehlers, a left- 11 
wing member of the ruling Social Dem- sl 
ocrats, has a hard time. w 

One of his toughest opponents is 
Frau Kukielka, a 42-year-old grand- 
mother who works as a lecturer and was ei 
associated with various Far Left groups 

da?sGAJL n,n8 ^ predecess0r oE t0 “ n( 

Herr Ehlers, in defending the SPD's pc 
track record, refers to “crisis manage- 


miti 








ment." His audience are audibly unen- 
thusiastic about the term and Frau Ku- 
kielka is clearly not alone in feeling it is 
an eye-opener on how Sociar Democ- 
rats see people. 

, The Christian Democratic speaker 
has difficulty in answering a query as to 
the percentage of women members in 
the Hamburg CDU. Frau Kukielka says 
she has the figures ready if he really 
want to know. 7 

Senator Ehlers is in the hot seat, de- 
tendmg the performance of an SPD gov- 
ernment with heavy debts and no cash. 

Frau Kukielka launches a full-scale 
no-holds-barred attack. She has nothing 
to lose. Her party ,s certain to be in On- 
position for the next four years. 

She heads a list of 30 candidates, all 


Tuna Ditfurth, spokesperson for the 
KM Greens' national executive commit- 
tee, does not see politics first and fore- 
most m terms of Prussian-style worries, 
burdens or duties. 

She sees politics as associated with 
sensuality and the emotions, with plea- 
sure in triggering social processes and 
delight at keeping them on the move. 

The potted biography she submitted 
as a candidate for Greens’ Hesse state 
list for the general election states: 

'Asa schoolgirl I became involved in 
the Extra-Parliamentary Opposition in 
Heidelberg in 1967/68 and was fasci- 
nated at the fragmentation of fossilised 
and allegedly unchangeable structures." 

As a sociology graduate she is well 
aware that if experience is to be organised 
there must be a measure of influence and 
power to put ideas into practice. 

She feds' this truth to be so self-evi- 
dent that she is even prepared at times 
to set aside Green principles such as so- 
lidarity or grass-roots democracy. 

She and Rainer Trampert. both mem- 
bers of the fundamentalist wing and the 
national executive, spoke out against 
the Nuremberg party conference resolu- 
tion to consider alliances with the Social 
Democrats. 

As a sitting member of the city coun- 
cil in Frankfurt she also refused to stand 
clown in mid-tenn and rotate to allow 
another candidate to take herplncc. , 
These arc moves that hardly seem to 
be consistent with her claim not to stand 
for a Green vanguard, but Frnu DUfurth 
sees politics as a long- term process. 

"Implementation of stable reforms 
has in history always been ihe result of a 


women. No male candidates have been 
nominated by the GAL this time round. 

The women-only list has come in for 
criticism from within GAL ranks, and 
not only from men. 

.. ^ e . t . despite considerable scepticism 
the all-female list seems, at the time of 
writing, to have earned respect. Many 
candidates have local government ex- 
perience. 

Frau Kukielka is a former borough 
councillor in EimsbiitteJ. Her No. 2, 
Thea Bock, was in the state assembly for 
the first two years of the current four- 
year term. 

Other candidates were active in ad 
ioc groups. All have special interests 
and specialised knowledge. Candidates 

Continued on page 8 


Fears for the 
future of 
the fundi wing 



sw*- a c , s ai s ano9 

(rfioin. Svon Simon) 

MrH«m in * S0Clal awareness and not of 
par iamentary equations,” she says. 

adflnHot ^ ima8ine that b y 

adapling to majority which stand for 

ideas that arc not those of the Greens you 

can attain majorities for Green ideas " * 

She adds that: ’The Greens ha*! too 

important a task merely to serve as a 

face-lift for the Social Democrats." 


Her political curriculum vitae lists, 
on one and a half closely written pages, 
her activities on behalf of groups, move- 
ments, campaigns, alliances, initiatives, 
working groups and projects. 

She was unemployed for two years, 
doing temporary work in chemical and 
engineering works, offices, banks and 

in i 97 g er firmS ‘ She ■ ioined lhe Gr eens 

She dissociates herself from the poli- 
tical line taken by. the .Greens 1 „ Hesse 

~ ev =" thou 8h the Hesse Greens ad- 
mire her as a politician. 

wiJh thC , S reens are in coalition 
with the Social Democrats. The ruling 

Greens accuse. Frau Ditfurth of a static 

and doctrinaire outlook. 

af Bat lhey , take 8° od care not. to dissoci- 
ate. themselves from her, doubtless realis-. 
mg that in Hesse the two wings of the 
Greens must coexist or perish in the long 
run. 6 

l S ke l a far more critical view of 
? pn “ ds ,hat m0 y he inferred from the 
aPU-Green coalition in Hesse. ..... : 

. i n . He j se ’ she says, the Greens have 
already done what they set out to do by 
the terms of their Nuremberg confer' 
ence resolution: changed from an anti-. 

P ty party to a middle-class party with 
a Green touch, a kind of FDP with eco- 
logical trimmings. , . 

»h^ he -i. fearS that fundamentalists and 

,be re,esated 

th JJ at ' she feels > would reduce to nil 

he fundamental freedom to criticise the 

In Hesse the Green Environment; 

Continued on page 5‘ ; i ■ i 
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Bavarian result 
boosts general 
election hopes i 

T’he Greens did so well in the fW ! 

? f ,h eCti ° nS l8St month ,hm 

for 'he general election in wZ' 

been given a big boost. , ' 7 '°*i 

They polled 7.5 per cent in the ’ 
conservative Deep South and „»!*! 
more likely to poll the live per cent m 2 
for parliamentary survival In Jamm/* 
Lukas Beckmann, spokesman 
■Ws shoe party’s" .naiionai ae* 
thinks the Bavarian result has more lb 
just political Significance. 

. Beckmann, a sociologist, says it wo 
major, ‘ cultural breakthrough". 

. L . ethargy had set in « the pari/s Bom 

head office after bad results in the San 
and North Rhine- Westphalia. 

State assembly and local gown*,, 
election results in Lower Saxony were also 

I Chernobyl! expectations ’ es pecialfy after 

The national executive and the parlia- 
mentary party had no grounds for jubila- 
tion, and the parliamentary party in parti- 
cular was showing signs of tiredness: 

Green MPs in the Bonn Bundestag 
most of whom are not opposed to colla- 
boration with the Social Democrats, Wt 
they were marking time. 

Their tempting offer of collaboration 
with the Social Democrats if they emerged 
from the general election with a combined 
majority failed to impress either Social 
Democrats or Greens. 

Attempts to wear down Shadow Chan- 
cellor Johannes Rau’s determined typosi- 
tion to any idea of a coalition with the 
Greens failed to make headway. 

Individual Green MPs in Bonn cast 
pride to the winds in, unsuccessful, efforts 
to enlist SPD support. 

They offered Green support for Willy 
Brandt or Hans-Jochen Vogel as Shadow 
Cliancellor rather than Herr Rau. They 
even offered not to insist on an immediate 
nuclear power phase-out. 

That was all the work of the realist wing. 
But it was the. fundamentalists on the na- 
tional executive who capitalised on the Ba- 
varian performance. 

They don’t like the goodwill shown by 
some Green MPs toward the Social Dem- 
ocrats. The Bavarian results proved them 
right, they said. 

. There had been no question of an SPD- 
Gxeen coalition in Bavaria. The ruling 
CSp, led. by Premier franz Josef Strauss, 
had .been certain to retain its absolute, ma- 
jority, 

• So those who voted Green did w in 
support of “fundamental” j opposite ■ 
Otherwise they would have voteu$P^- 


Otherwise they would have yotey$PD-. 

Rainer 'Trampert, who ranks afongsK 
Tu tta DitfUrth as 1 one of the mojf oa,s P' 
ken ‘fundamentalists”' on the national le 
eciftive, even, felt the Greens’ role mu 
protest moVirhent was ir^ jebpArdy. , , 

’ ,His feels Gr&ri MPs' liave grown U 
tanie and' established. *1 canhot warn t< 
strongly against the assumption tit 
Greens will win' elections by hd longer 'tt 
ing part in protest rallies,” he said. ’ ' 

He has a point; Forty thousand Bav* 
ians who vbted 'Gfeeri in 1982 stay 
away this time: -'■u : 1 ' :' ,:1 " 

But the closer the Gt'efens-mix With rat 
dais- lii the pretest movement* the left Ui 
and the SPD are likely to see ejte to eye- 
> ■ It rerhainVto be seen' whether Grefert'v 
ters, a majority of whoiri would like to s 
dn SPD-Green alliance,- will strengthen t 
fundamentalists’ hand in January. 

j j •' ■ ■■ >HoIg4riWuch6td 

. • (Frankfurter Neile Prej'se; IS'Octetier 191 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

The ambivalent relationship: France 
and the ‘mysterious Germans’ 


T he memory of the 75 years of “tra- 
ditional enmity" from 1870 to 1945 
seems to have receded in significance in 
French attitudes towards Germany. 

During this period, a powerful and 
aggressive Germany invaded France in 
Ihreewars. 

Surveys in both countries show that 
the Germans and the French look upon 
each other as friends. . 

Although Napoleon's successors 
emerged as victors from the last two 
armed encounters France was either 
drained of its life blood (rs in 1918) or 
humiliated (as in 1945). 

• Its triumph was achieved in the wake 
of victories by other powers. 

The French fascination for the myste- 
rious and often unfathomable ways of 
the Germans, however, remains more 
deeply rooted than the memory of the 
cmmlry's two final victories. 

The French have never, or only peri- 
odically, been able to cast their voisins 
d'outre-Rhin, their neighbours to the 
right of the Rhine, in a mould of predic- 
tability. 

After 1870/71, apparently just one of 
the dozens of trials of strength accom- 
panying the evolution of European 
states. Prussian-led Germany emerged 
as an enemy which twice reached for he- 
gemony in Europe. 

Following its victory in 1918 France 
tried to ensure that the Weimar Repub- 
lic remained militarily and economically 
'o/erior — to n*« moil. ns ihe six-week 
cntastrepTO^n 940 showed. 

And after the Second World War? 
The means changed, but not the ends. 

In a bold act of great historical signif- 
icance Charles de Gaulle and Konrad 
Adenauer agreed to turn rivalry into 
friendship, to seek security with and not 
against each other. 

Treaties of friendship and cultural 
summits, joint military manoeuvres, and 
the growing ramifications between min- 
isterial bureaucracies, however, cannot 
disguise the fact that the official and se- 
mi-official France views its new friends 
with the keen eye of scepticism and re- 
current apprehensiveness. 

“We are discovering Germany anew," 
writes Brigitte Sauzay, who has worked 
for ten years as an interpreter at the 
Quai d’Orsay for Ihe heads of govern- 
ment and state from both countries. 

In her book Die rdtselhaften Deut- 
ic/ie« (The Mysterious Germans) she 
as ks "Should we lose it once again?” 

lust a few sentences before raising 
this question she points out that surveys 
have shown that “the French are aware 
of the common destiny they share with 
the Germans. They agree to a marriage 


Qonttnued from page 4 

Minister constantly Iihs to justify him- 
self and to talk local authorities'into ac- 
cepting sites for toxic waste dumps and 
garbage incinerators. 

Besides, the Greens are almost entirely 
out of touch with social movements, she 
claims, pointing to the growing support for 
autonomous groups in Frankfurt. 

The net result of the SFD-Qreen alli- 
ance in Hesse Is, as she sees it, that (So- 
cial Democratic Premier) “Holger B6rn- 
er Is in a stronger position than ever." • 
Reni Troysdorf 

(Dciilsches Allgcmdnes Sonnlagsblatt, 
• ■ . 'Hamburg, 26 October 1986) 



of convenience, but without much en- 
thusiasm.” 


This scepticism can be even more 
clearly depicted. 

• Irrespective of the growing intergov- 
ernmental ties and economic collabora- 
tion between the • two countries they 
have drifted further Rpart from one an- 
other at an equally rapid pace in terms 
of the, emotional and ideological con- 
tent of their respective major societal is- 
sues. 

Familiar catchwords in this context 
range from Pershing 2 to Cmtenoin and 
from Chernobyl to 11 Eco- pacifism”. 

On the occasion of the Franco-Ger- 
inan cultural summit a correspondent of 
the best-selling left-wing daily newspa- 
per in France Liberation diagnosed a 
“cult of fear in the name of entranced 
moral claims”, which keeps the Ger- 
mans in suspense. 

A stroll through German bookshops, 
he claimed, seems like a “descent into 
the vale of tears: almost all book-titles 
refer in mistrust and fear of natural 
sciences, of politics and of the future of 
this planet.” 

He draws the conclusions tliui “the ext- 
ent of the psychoses which regularly haunt 


T he Second World War was already 
over when, in autumn 1945, posters 
were put up on houses and ruins on the 
other side of the Oder-Neissc Line call- 
ing upon the German population there 
to leave the country. 

The posters read as follows: “In the 
interests of all Germans we call upon 
the German population to assemble 
within four days for their voluntary de- 
parture to Germany. If this order is not 
carried out the Germans will be seat to 
a detention camp.” 

The wording of this poster dis- 
covered in Allenstein (East Prussia) re- 
sembles many other documents which 
the American historian and former as- 
sistant at the Gottingen Institute of In- 
ternational Law, Alfred-Maurice de Za- 
jas, presents in an “Annotation to the 
Expulsion of Germans from the East”. 

... "The expulsion and the crimes com- 
mitted against the Polish and Russian 
peoples should not be regarded as . a 
question of crime and atonement," said 
de Zaja$, in an . Interview with the 
Deutsche Presse-Agenhir (dpa). 

“There is no collective guilt of the 
Germans for the war and no collective 
guilt of the East Europeans for the ex- 
pulsion of Germans", he emphasised. 

• There is, however, “a collective mor- 
ality and sense of ethics, to which all 
people should feel committed." . 

Although de Zajas agrees that this is a 
very awkward subject he feels that it is 
the task of historians to shed light on Ihe 
events which took place during this pe- 
riod of terror for Europe and the world. 

“Forty-one years after the 1 war," de 
Zajas stresses, "there is no need to shy 
away from certain questions. ' ■ \ 

“Obscuring or suppressing the prob- 
lem would then be only politically mis- 
used.'German history shows us where 


These are strong words in view of 
the fact that the majority of the elec- 
torate is represented by a man such as 
Helmut Kohl, who preaches neither 
damnation nor redemption and who at 
most sets out to reach new shores at a 
very moderate pace. 

To dismiss such cutting commenta- 
ries by our neighbours as flustered 
“Gallic gabble", however, does not im- 
prove understanding. 

After all, French people of every 
political shade have agreed tq the 
"marriage of convenience" with the 
Germans, since — as opposed to the 
Weimar Republic — they feel that the 
twofold Westernisation of their neigh- 
bour is safeguarded. 

: On the one hand, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is integrated in the 
alliance with America; on the other, 
there is an intellectual incorporation in 
the cnipirical-cum-rationalist and lib- 
eral tradition of the Enlightenment, 
which first took root (in one part of 
Germany) after 1945. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the French have been taking a more 
sensitised look across the Rhine since 
1980, ever since they perceived both 
right-wing uml left-wing nationalist 
tendencies which could shake the poli- 
tical and cultural pillars of the entente. 

Ii is not surprising that the socialist 
Mitterrand already openly turned his 


Plea on topic of 
millions driven 
west after war 

this can lead.” Together with previously 
unpublished photos of fleeing and dying 
refugees de Zajas has also published nu- 
merous untraceable or unknown docu- 
ments on the expulsion of twelve million 
Germans from various regions of East- 
ern Europe. 

“One often gains the impression,” 
says de Zajas, "that the public aware- 
ness of the expulsion problem has been 
buried. 

“The millions of ordinary people who 
were forced to leave their homeland 
certainly did not view their fate as a lib- 
eration, as some people would have us 
believe. 

! "Two million people lost their lives 
during this period, even though Uie Ger- 
mans had long since surrendered.” 

The only reference to a document in 
the National Archives in Washington, of 
which researchers only knew that it had 
been sent "top-secret” to the American 
government by the Supreme Comman- 
der of .,the Allied Forces, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, was thought to 
have been lost. 

“I don’t know whether it was mistak- 
enly or deliberately hidden in a file," 
said de Zajas. “But I found it." 

For the first time the telegram sent by 
Eisenhower on 18 October, 1945, is pu- 
blished in de Zajas 1 book. 

It reads as follows: “In Silesia the Pol- 
ish administration and the methods they 


leagues in the SPD in 1983 to call for 
missile deployment just a few weeks 
before the Bundestag elections. 

And, for this reason, It is not sur- 
prising that the first thing Kohl and 
Mitterrand agreed on during the cultu- 
ral summit was “close coordination” on 
security and disarmament policy mat- 
ters. 

The French do not want to "lose the 
Germans again”. 

In the interests of their own security 
they try to ensure the security of the 
Germans. 

In order to prevent a twofold "drift- 
ing away" of the Germans France is in- 
tensifying its lies to its apparently rest- 
less neighbours. Josef Joffe 

(Stiddeuischo Zeliung, Munich, 29 October J986) 


Copier wind 

Continued from pago 1 

old encrustations has been in vain. 
Herr Gcnscher may find on opportun- 
ity to clarify matters in talks at the 
opening session of the third Helsinki 
review conference in Vienna. 

In Moscow there is a tendency to 
cool off tics hetween Foreign Minis- 
ters. If Mr Shevardnadze, who on the 
quiet is expected to visit Bonn next 
spring, takes up with Mr Shultz the 
thread of talks snapped in Reykjavik 
while cold-shouldering Herr Gcnsch- 
er, the damage would indeed be sub- 
stantial. 

Serious doubts would need lo be 
cast on whether a sense of proportion 
had been retained in the choice of poli- 
tical means — and that would apply lo 
Ihe entire business from the outset. 

Hans J an chi m Deckcrt 


use are causing a major flight westwards 
by the German population. 

"Many of those who cannot flee are 
interned in camps, where there are in- 
adequate rations and poor hygiene. 

“There is an extremely high rate of 
mortality and disease in these camps. 75 
per cent of the babies die: 

"The methods used by Poland do not 
comply in any way with the Potsdam 
Agreement.” 

In other previously unpublished doc- 
uments and statements by witnesses 
there are descriptions of the flight via 
the Baltic Sea, the bombing of Dresden, 
the allied resettlement plans and the de- 
porations to the East. 

De Zajas, who today works as a jurist 
for an international organisation in 
Switzerland, also comments on the ver- 
dicts passed by the International Court 
of Justice at the Nuremberg trials of the 
Nazi leaders. 

“The international military tribunal in 
Nuremberg condemned the expulsions 
carried out by the Nazis as war crimes: 

“As international law is universally 
applicable, the acts of expulsion agjainst 
the Germans, measured in terms of the 
same principles, also represent.-. war 
crimes and crimes against humanity." 

The . Potsdam Agreement, de Zajas 
explains, by no means legalises this ex^ 
pulsion. . 

The Minister for Intra-German Af- 
fairs in Bonn, Heinrich Wlncleleri, •wel- 
comes the publication of these hitherto 
unknown documents in a preface to de 
Zajas’ book (published by . Verlag \V. 
Kohlhrnnmcr). 

He feels that the book continues the 
“essential discussion on the expulsion 
problem on a scientific basis” 

Werner H. T. Ftthnnann , 

(AllgemclnoZeliung Mainz, 23 October 1986) 


t his cou mry remains . . . a mystery/; _ b ud k u n_ his c i a 1-dcnuxi aiic ail - 
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Autumn assessment 

of leading economic rssaarcfi fniUtHei 

35§g to 

Growth (PredtctaT 

(*)- 


G ermany's economic upswing will 
continue in 1987 for' the fifth year 
irt succession, snys the autumn report of 
the leading economic research ; insti- 
tutes. 

' But growth is expected to be slower 
mainly because the effects of lower oil 
prices and domestic tnx cuts'will tail 6ff. 

For the government, this independent 
review could hardly have con mined bel- 
ter news or have been better limed - 
the general election is only three 
months away. ■ ! . 

The report is certainly in tune with 
the Federal government’s economic 
policy. The country's economic per- 
formance continues to be splendid in 
the fifth year since the Christian Demo- 
crats regained power in Bonn. 

The report reckons that the recovery 
since 1982 is a result of domestic fac- 
tors and not a matter of what Opec has 
dune or of luck governed bv other ex- 
ternal factors. 

I he report is a further indication that 
the economy is firmly resolved not to let 
the government down - certainly not 
before election day, 25 January. 

Whnt the report forecasts for the 
German economy in the months ahead 
must have made Christian and Free 
Democratic election campaign manag- 
ers jump for joy. 

Just in time for the final run-up to the 
general election, domestic consumption 
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lias emerged as the mainstay of overall 
economic demand. 

The lower cost of energy arid raw ma- 
terials has joined with the first stage of 
sweeping cuts in personal taxation to 
ensure that a belated boost in consumer 
demand is in time to shore up the dom- 
estic economy. 

Not even the prospect df higher con- 
sumer prices reducing the real level of 
higher earnings is not expected to make 
any immediate dent in the consumer 
boom. 

So the outlook is virtually ideal for a 
government seeking re-electiori. • • • 

Vet jubilation in Bonn about the ba- 
sic points in the report cannot paper 
over the fact that it contains a clear rem- 
inder of the risks at this stage of the 

economic -cycle. ' 

It also underlines latent contradic- 
tions in the Bonn government's econ- 
omic, financial and regulative policies. 

Exports are uniformly felt to pose the 
main hazard to economic development 
next year. 

If German industry were to be put to 
serious competitive disadvantage, with 
exchange rates continuing to revalue the 
deutschemark, the resulting downturn 
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in demand could not be offset by even 
the most ebullient boom in domestic 
spending. 

The economists who compiled the re- 
port are convinced the inevitable dec- 
line in exports next year due to the tail- 
ing-off of the fillip given by lower oil 
prices is sure to make-its mark on :the 
German economy. 

They disagree on where rhey expect 
the economy to backfire first and 
whether the Bundesbank ought then to 
make even more money available. 

The report is jointly compiled by five 
economic research institutes, and this 
time two, in Kiel and Berlin, have dis- 
agreed with the others to the extent of 
feeling obliged to cast a minority vote. 

This failure to arrive at a common 
denominator shows liotfc hal'd the Five 
found it to agree on growth rate expect- 
ations for 1987. There certainly seems 
to have been massive behind-the-scenes 
bargaining. 

It would surely have been fairer and 
more honest to dispense at this singe of 
the proceedings with the fiction of a 
joint forecast and ptiblish instead the 
majority and minority figures favoured 
by the respective institutes. 

There are grounds for assuming that 
the aggregate figure, for 1987 at least, 
would have been a growth rate forecast 
of less than three per cent. 

The five institutes werp, in contrast, 
largely agreed in their continued disap- 
proval of subsidies and their views on 
tax reform and further welfare benefits. 

Strange to say, they even call into 
question subsidies related to the dollar 
exchange rate, such as the coke coal arid 
agricultural subsidies, which the Feder- 
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al goyernnipnt has hitherto regarded at 
taboo. ‘ 

The institutes’ views on fiscal polici 
deserve special mention inasmuch as 
they.no longer merely advocate brwmj 
forward the second stage of the current 
tax reform programme, at presenuche- 
duled for 1988. 

They even favour bringing forwaul 
the next round of tax cuts planned fot 
later in the term of the next Bundest 3 * 
and, if need be, at the expense of a tem- 
porary increase in the public sector bur- 
rowing requirement. 

Yet they also sound a sober note, 
pouring water into what so often is thr 
heady wine .of election campaign pro- 
mises. 

Growth, they say, is still so feeWf/Aw 
the emphasis must be on bowling ft 
rather than on upending the cornucopia 
of fresh welfare handouts in anticipa- 
tion of brighter prospects ahead. 

Gerhard Henneimm 

(Sliddoulschf ZciiuDj 

■ Munich. 21 October IW| 
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Continued from page 4 

were selected with a view to compet- 
ence to speak on a given subject. Merely 
being a woman was not enough. 

In Eiddstedt the women-only GAL 
slate is given only a brief, initial men- 
tion. Frau Kukiclka has very little to say 
on the subject. >. 

“We may be better, we may he worse, 
we may be just the same as the men 
she says; 

The Green women’s eldction canv 
paign aims at being both objective and 
relaxed. Relaxation was the keynote of 
the inaugural GAL campaign meeting in 
the Markthalle, where the: candidates 
sang a parody of a local dialect song 
poking fun at Mayor Dohnanyi. ■ 

. , en v, C GoehIer ’ the temperamen- 
tal GAL No: 4 and undoubtedly one of 
the party's “fresh women," said the time 
had come for women to deal a blow at 
the masculine arrogance of powei*. . 

The SPD slogan “Dohnanyi for Hanvt 
burg Hamburg for Dohnanyi" was, she 

said,- typical of this arrogance.- . ... ... 
The lime had come to give such men a 

lessons We simply can’t stand them any 
more, she said; “the 50- to 60ryear- 
oids m their dark suits, inaugurating fit- 
ted kitchens, : new autobahns and nuc- 
lear power stations as though* they were 
one of a kind." 

• GAL. election posters are probably 
less provocative than. they used to be. 

But a photo of Michelangelo’s David 
with a Groucho Marx-.styie ; spectacles, 
nose and moustache inask strapped be- 


tween his thighs by a pair of wbmer 
hands gets the message across. 

Another features a police helmet de 
ccnding on a group of people — a rer 
indcr of the police roiind-up of.ov 
800 demonstrators detained in June a 

ter a protest rally against Proicdorf m* 
lenr power .station. 

. Even in their own ranks the Gre?n 
arc far from sure whether anti-nuclra 
demons i rations >vill win votes. . 

Trouble, that has occurred in.counc^" 
tioq with demonstrations has aj® 0 ®*?** 
ways been held against them, :a n ^ !he 
Greens have found, it difficult K> dea ' 
wi,th violence. .... 

. . Some Greens stijl refuse, ta naU-tbei 
colours to the rpast, arguing that the an 
ti-nuclear movement must not be split- 
This attitude has proved problemati 
outside the party. Its political, oppn 
nents have been quick - to accuse tn 
Greens of Siding with* violehfce. Tn 
tough catalogue of demands levelled at tn 
SPD and making collaboration of any k® 
with the Social Democrats virtually unp° ! 
sible may also cost them, votes. 

Many, Green voters .would; like to 
the party , join forces with the SPD- By/* 
fusing to do so, the GAL could end up w 
ing branded as- a group perpetually dus 
tisfied yet politically inon-commitinl. I 
• Yet . the i party -sfeems Sure to to efl 
elected in Hamburg and may well be n 
turned with a higher share ofthevote. 

karsieii Plot 

■ . .V. .- (KfilnerSiad.i-Anteif 

■' .. Cologne, 28 Ocldbcf I® 8 
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■ OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 

* 

Endless struggle of watchdog group to 
halt public-sector gravy train 


A n organisation called the Taxpay- 
ers' League is dedicated to exposing 
waste in public-sector spending. 

President of the group. Professor Ar- 
min Feit, believes public-sector extra- 
vagance is one reason why people aren't 
always honest in declaring tax. 

The league compiles examples of 
careless money management, thought- 
less spending, planning errors, con- 
struction scandals, overrun costs, extra- 
vagant extras, trips and other perqui- 
sites at the taxpayers' expense. 

The records kept by the Taxpayers’ 
League and the statutory annual reports 
of Federal and Land audit offices might 
encourage discipline in public spending 
— hut the tale of waste and the fight 
against it is never ending. 

Two years ago, the Taxpayers’ 
League writes in its latest "blnck paper,” 
the police in Kempten, Bavaria, took 
over their newly-built garage — and 
found the driveway was slightly too nar- 
row. Volkswagen transporters — just 
ordinary vans — couldn't get through. 

In Augsburg "historic" cobbles were 
laid in a city-centre street. Large granite 
blocks that were no longer needed in 
Prague were bought from the Czech 
capital. 

Once they were laid, Augsburg peo- 
ple soon realised why the Czechs were 
glad to have seen the back of them. They 
were so uneven that people preferred 
not to use the street at all. 

The council decided in have the ex- 
pensWtr-tiertfeles ground flat rather tharr 
replaced. The wide nicks left between 
stones were filled with a kind of putty. 

This proved no less disastrous — at 
least for wearers of high-heeled shoes, 
whose heels regularly sink into the putty 
and snap or are otherwise ruined. 

Munich, the Bavarian capital, spent 
DM300,000 on printing posters with, 
quotations on peace by Plato, Kant, Ro- 
sa Luxemburg and Bertolt Brecht. 

The Taxpayers' League has no objec- 
tions to peace but feels the expense was 

unjustified. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
no-one in Munich is not in favour of 
peace, so DM300,000 spent on posters 
is DM300,000 too much, the “black pa- 
per” argues. 

The Federal Audit Office has just pu- 
blished its report for 1984. It tells the 
tale of a new labour exchange building 
in Hagen, Westphalia. 



The building is bounded on all sides 
by deafening decibels of city traffic, so it 
had to be built fully enclosed and air- 
conditioned. Other extras were made 
necessary by the high level of ground 
water. 

These extras totalled DM7.5m, or a 
seventh of the overall construction cost. 
That, the audit office says, is too much. 

A new labuur exchange was built in 
Hamelin, Lower Saxony. There the Pied 
Piper of officialdom played his tricks on 
unsuspecting taxpayers when the site 
was purchased. 

The price paid was DM333 per 
square metre, that being the official val- 
uation. consisting of DM6U for the land 
and DM270 for the building. 

But the existing building was in effect 
less than worthless. It had to be demol- 
ished because the Labour Office wanted 
a new building. 

So the price paid for the site was four 
times what the lnnd was worth. Auditors 
were, of course, told that a suitable alt- 
ernative site was not available. They 
weren’t buying that one; Hameliu is a 
fairly small town. 

The health insurance scheme for 
postal workers -has been in the throes of 
computerisation for it) years, a ml the 
end is not vet in sight despite an outlay 

of DM25m. 

The original idea was to save money. 
That can be quietly shelved, especially 
as the project has switched horses in 
mid-stream, as it were, from a central to 
a decentralised computer system. 

If you’ve ever wondered why postal 
services are so expensive, you may now 
no longer be surprised. 

The same goes for the armed forces. 
In Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea a 
19th century building was converted in- 
to an officers' mess. Tastefully, of 
course, and good taste has always been 
expensive. 

Walls were panelled in mahogany. 
Solid mahogany (not just veneer) doors 
were bought and varnished in the Old 
English style. 

: A room partition, a bar counter and a 
buffet were also ordered in massive ma- 
hogany, while the main staircase was fit- 


ted out with attractive and no less ex- 
pensive banisters. 

The officers who drink their whisky 
at the mess bar don’t have to foot this 
particular bill. That is the taxpayer’s 
privilege. 

Between 1977 and 1984 the Defence 
Ministry bought many more truck cabs 
than it needed. In mid- 1 984 over 60 per 
cent were found to be rusting away in 
sheds at depot. ■ ; 

So much for careful planning. The 
Ministry has already spent DM6m on 
rust treatment. 

Sad to say, the Bundeswehr even 
seems to be out of its depth in handling 
two-stroke engines. Between 1979 and 
1983 a multi-grade oil used in two- 
stroke engines caused considerable en- 
gine damage. 

One Defence Ministry department 
had long been aware that the oil in ques- 
tion was unsuitable for use in two- 
strokc engines. Another department 
was blissfully ignorant of the fact. So 
much for service communications. 

The Ministry does not dispute the en- 
gine damage. It refers instead tn engine 
tests enrried nut hv two manufacturers 
in 1979/80. 

The audit office is not buying this ex- 
cuse cither. The tests in question were 
carried nut, but the multi-grade oil that 
did the damage was not used in them. 

The inland revenue, next on the list of 
public service departments checked by 
the amlii'»rs. was I- mini o* have been 
unexpectedly lenient In irs treatment of 
houseowners. 

The problem was that of the estimat- 
ed rental value of family homes. Mort- 
gage relief and depreciation allowances 
are only provided after taxable earnings 
have been topped up by nominal rent. 

The idea is that houseowners are 
taxed on the rent they might otherwise 
have paid before being allowed mortage 
relief and other tax breaks on the homes 
they own. 

Taxmen might be expected to assess 
nominal rents at as high a level as possi- 
ble. Otherwise houseowners would der- 
ive unwarrantedly high tax benefits. 

At four inland revenue offices a sam- 
ple of 150 homeowning taxpayers was 
checked. Rent assessments were found 
to be far too low: well below compar- 
able' market rents and often below the 
rents charged in rent-subsidised hous- 
ing. ' 


Ninety-one cases were examined in 
detail. Low rent assessments for tax 
purposes were found to have totalled 
about DM 1.7m each in 1980 and 
1981. 

The net loss to the inland revenue 
was about 40 per cent of this total. We 
all know the truism that the rich grow 
richer, but the taxman is surely an un- 
likely ally in this particular game of hide 
and seek. 

Audit office reports need not have 
any consequences, but there are occa- 
sions when they prove effective. Some 
shortcomings that might otherwise con- 
tinue for ever are rectified. 

Administrative procedure would 
have perpetuated unnecessary costs if 
the following case had not been un- 
earthed by the government auditors: 

A hospital run by a Land government 
provided both hospital care and water 
cures for the war-wounded. Water cure 
costs are met by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Federal government uuditors found 
to their surprise that the Land charged 
identical rates for both courses of treat- 
ment oven though wntcr cures were in 
reality far less expensive than conven- 
tional hospital treatment. 

The audit office advised the Federal 
Labour Ministry to negotiate more fa- 
vourable rales with the Land in ques- 
tion. It did, saving DM2.5 m Inst year, 
with more to come. 


Old arguments 

Audit office criticism has even been 
known to spike the guns of applicants 
for government subsidies. 

For several years the Federal Econ- 
omic A flairs Ministry ploughed over 
DM56m into the development of a non- 
military helicopter. 

Then the inevitable happened. An ap- 
plication was made for a further 
DM35.4m in subsidies. 

The old arguments were trundled out. 
Exacting standards were said to be cru- 
cial. The aerospace industry was said to 
be vital to the German economy. 

But the auditors felt the application 
was unjustified. It was not a new design 
but an existing design that was to be 
adapted to changing market require- 
ments. 

The Ministry agreed. The application 
was refused. Which is just as it should 
be. We can all be grateful for every mil- 
lion that is snatched from the jaws of 
public sector waste. 

Paid Beiiinghauseit 
(Rhdnhcher Merkur/Chrisi und Well, 
Bonn, 24 October 1 98fi) 
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Death of a Siemens recalls 
new-fangled electric light 


H ermann von Siemens, grandson of 
the founder of ihc Siemens empire, 
Imx died in Munich at (he age of IU1. 

His life .straddled enormous changes: 
he gi cw up in Siemens' early years when 
(he firm's products, electric irams and 
electric street lighting were putting the 
new power source bn the map. 


SuddeuTscheZeirung 


60 years with 
mail-order firm 

G rcte Schickcdanz, executive board 
chairwoman of the Quelle Gustav 
Schickedanz moil order firm, has just 
celebrated her 75th birthday. 

She is a major shareholder of Gustav 
imd Grete Schickcdanz Holding K.G, 
and chairwoman of the administrative 
hoard of t lie Quelle trading group. 

Last year the holding company, that- 
employs 39,600, had sajes of DMlft.Sbn. 

In 1927 when she was 1 5. Grcte Lnch- 
ner joined the trading company Gustav 
Schickcdanz ns a trainee. In 1942 she 
married Gustav Schickedanz. 
in I he same year that she joined the 



Ai his death. Siemens had become a 
' eader in new-fangled things like nuc- 
lear power, computers, household elec- 
trical products, microchips and digital 
communications, 

His life was closely linked with the 
rise of Werner Siemens, founder of the 
organisation, who was given the title 
‘‘von". 

Siemens grew and grew until today it 
employs 350,000 and hns sales world- 
wide of DM50bn. 

Hermann von Siemens studied chem- 
istry. He joined the original firm, Sie- 
mens & Halskc. in 1918. In 1928 he was 
appointed to the executive board, in 
1941, he became the firm’s chairman. 

During his tjmc on the board, telex 
communications were developed world- 
wide. It is the extension of this technol- 
ogy that forms the basis of the Siemens 
communications systems today. 

His time as chairman, after the death 
of Carl Friedrich von Siemens, last until 
1 956. This era saw the company devas- 
tated by war and rebuilt. 

Siemens lost 80 per cent of its plant 
in rhe war and, afterwards, moved its 
headquarters from Berlin to Munich 
when it became likely that Germany 
would be divided. . , y 

Hermann i nn Siemens expanded die 
group Irani a war-shocked workforce of 









Hermann, von Stamens... guided post- 
war recovery. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

37,01)0 in 1946 to 166.000 in 1956, his 
last year as chairman. 

In the war, he headed an industrial 
organisation. After the war, . he was 
jailed for a short time, but was quickly 
released. 

Since 1968 he has been an honorary 
member of the supervisory board. 

Hermann von Siemens was also the 
grandson of the famous physicist Her- 
mann von Helmholtz, who did much to 
promote scientific research and deve- 
lopment. 

For his contributions to science and 
technology Hermann von Siemens was 
given honorary doctoraies by the tech- 
nical universities in Munich and Berlin. 
He also held hononry doctorates in phi- 
losophy and engineering 
He did much to promote technical 
progress, for it was technology that las- 
®j™| ed l,im mosl - rather than manuge- 

(SiiddeutMThcZciiung. Munich, 1 5 October pMA) 


Porcelain industrialist battles 
for worker participation 

i - 
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Grete Schlckedanz . . . you want it 
we'll sand It. (Photo: Quelle! 

Gustav Schickedanz company the mail 
order firm oF Quelle was founded. 

By 1939 Quelle had more than two 
mi lion customers and a turnover of 40 
million Reichsmarks. The company was 
one of the foremost, pre-war mail-order 
houses. 

At the beginning of 1943 Quelle was 
destroyed in a bombing raid, but three 
years later Grete Schickedanz opened a 
L c jo thing shop in Hersbruck, near 
Nuremberg. This was the first step to re- 
building the company. 

With her husband, who died in 1977 
she built up her company to its present 
ending position among European mail- 
order houses. 

< ?“ L,||C is L ! llc nu clcus of Schickcdanz 
Holding, which includes under its wine 
hchopflin, the chain of furniture shops 
i less and industrial companies such as 
\ ere Jingle Papierwcrke and the Putriz- 
icr brewery. 

On 1 February next year Grete 
Scmckcdunz will hand over the chair- 
manship ol the mail-order house to 
Klaus Ztiinwinkcl. 

She has hcen honoured for her busi- 
ness achievements and social work at 

home and abroad. . . 

upah'wd 

I General >An zctgL'r, Unnn, IS October I SJSr.j 


porcelain manufacturer Philip R os - 
X emhal is a reformer. He is an advoc- 
ate of worker participation in share cap- 
ital and co-determination. F 

Rosenthal, who last month turned 70 
once said: “You can only be a reformer 
f you have seen the world from the bot- 
tom of the pile. Except, that is, if you 
have not forgotten what it was like down 
there or never learned anything." 

Rosenthal was bom in Berlin and in 
1950 joined the firm his father had 
founded. Rosenthal AG, as head of the 
advertising department. Later he took 
over production and marketing. 

From 1958 unlil 1981 he was chair- 
7 m, t, ■ executivc hoard and since- 
board ™ < " 1 of ,he supervisory 

His commitment to co-determination 

wel l'll 7 . sh " re ; c ?P il al participation 
were why he joined the SPD in 1968 He 

‘ he Bundes,a 8. wlicrc he 
served fur 1 3 years. 

He was parliamentary undcr-secre- 

Kul Srhill Ec h onom , ic Affairs Minister 
Kari Schiikr, hm only for 1 3 months. In 

1 J7 1 he resigned because legislation for 
worltcr parncipaiion in company- 
ownership was not moving fast enough. 

He introduced his idens into his own 
company ,n l 963. Now the workforce 
of Roscnthn AG holds 10 per cent of 
the company’s equity. 

Rosemha! said: “Money only brings 

tasting happ, ness if i, | ie l ps yoi f on 



Roa K enthal • ■ ■ life best learned 
from the bottom up. (Phoro: Sven Simon) 

Rosenthal does not look his 70 years. 

■vf | ta u eS 8 lot of exercj se; five times fl 
.week he runs 3,000 metres, swims 600 

m ° r PmS in 5,000 met,es of rowing. 

. Whether in a rowing boat or in hiking 
boots, over the last 23 years' he has 
covered 9,600 kilometres, from Selb to 

the Mediterranean into 
tnc Black Sen and to the Danube. 

Next year he hopes to close the gaps in 

RnJfri 8 5 ctwecn the Romanian and 
Russian borders and the Danube estuary. 

(Hamburger Abcndblau, 22 October 19S6J 


2 The banker who 

" gave Germany 

ry back its credit 

ie 

” stuttgarter! 

ZE1TUNG 

IS The banker who in the early fy5t)s 
1 M. headed the West German deleua- 
■■ lion to London to settle the issue ol the 
country’s foreign debt. Hermann Josef 

Abs, has turned 85 . 

His efforts ns head of the dclegfli/on 
went a long way towards restoring for- 
eign confidence in this country. 

In 1948, Abs helped set up iheRc- 
’ construction Loan Corporation, which 
channels public money lo Third World 
countries. 

He regards calmness as a virtue. “Calm- 
ness,” he said, “does not make if more dif- 
ficult to solve problems with steadfastness 
and firmness rather than harshness; with 
moderation rather than arrogance; with 
modesty rather than haughtiness." 

Abs was born in Bonn in 1901. After an 
apprenticeship in banking he joined var- 
ious financial institutions. He attended 
evening lectures sin economies and law. 

He was appointed to an executive po- 
sition in the banking house of Delbriick, 

Schickler & Co in 1 929. Six years later 
he became n partner. 

A.t 36, in 1937, lie joined ihf 
Deutsche Bank’ and took over the fbr- 
eign, department. 

Abs played a major role ; si ^ 
Deutsche Bank for 40 years. He was for 
20 years a member of the executive 
board, for 10 years chairman of the 
board arid for another ID years. c . hfli . r ' 
man of the supervisory board. He is still 
honorary chairman. 

He considered it his duty to perform 
; public services. This did not mean that 
; he strove for political position or ho- 
nours, but he was always available to 
! advise the government. 

In 1948 he helped set up the Reeon- 
! struction Loan Corporation and then he 
went to London with the German dele- 
gation. i 

In later y^ars 'he, used his many and 
; varied foreign "contacts for the. govern* ' 

; ment. Several jjmes.-ihe' acted 'both offr i 
■ cially and unofficially for Bonn.- , 

On the occasion of his 85th birthday, 
David Rockefeller described- Abs as 
; “the world’s leading banker." 

Peter R<?Uer 

(Stuttgarter Zeliiing, 14 October 1986) 
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I t has been a good year for apple grow- 
ers in the Rhenish orchard country. 
Growers were badly hit by frost in the 
1 984-85 winter but not in 1 985-86. 

This year has been a record-breaker 
for both quality and quantity. 

Quantity is, of course, a mixed blessing 
for all but families with just a couple of 
fruit trees at the bottom of their garden. 

There have already been newspaper 
reports of best table apples being 
ploughed under. But the 300,000 tonnes 
“withdrawn from the market" lo shore up 
prices were grown in France and Italy. 

Both are mass producers of fruit. Lo- 
cal Rhenish apples have luckily not been 
ploughed under. 

Today’s apple trees are a far cry from 
the days when we shinned up. the next- 
door neighbour’s trees as children. 

Today’s pint-sized trees would hurdly 
bear the weight of a three-year-old, but 
even a three-year-old would hardly need 
to bother trying to shin his way up. 

Trees stand in serried ranks with fruit 
hanging so low that a liny tot could bare- 
ly fail in the bid to help himself to an ap- 
ple or two. 

Even adults no longer need to reach 
higher than 2.50 metres (a little over 8ft). 
That's as high ns the tallest branches go 
nowadays (and where the first branches 
used to extend from the trunk years ago). 

Each pint-sized tree grows about 40 
big red apples. They arc so heavy that the 
trunk needs a stake for support. But the 
advantages for fruit-growers are self-evi- 
dent. Higher yields are more easily 
picked. 

Today's stunted fruit trees are biologi- 
cal hybrids. Apples of all kinds — Pip- 
pins, Boskops or Jonathans — grow on 
branches grafted onio a dwarl tree 
known as M 9, the name given to it by a 
British biologist. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Museum to show life before 
the apple-cart was upset 


A telltale thickening of . the trunk just 
above the ground shows where the tree 
was grafted on to M 9 roots. 

"This sort of thing has been done for 
centuries," says a woman scientist at the 
Cologne agricultural research establish- 
ment’s model orchard in Auweiler. 

Grafts and transplants are the only 
way in which desirable properties can be 
reliably transmitted from one tree to an- 
other. 

The bright red apples that have lately 
sold so well are largely the product of 
cross-breeding. In nature they may occur 
by chance. Breeders are quick to test and 
grow them in bulk. 

Boskop apples used to he a mottled 
green, and arguably russet, hut not tile 
hybrid red that is now widely available. 

High-yield apples with custom-built 
genes can also be hied to mature fnster. 
In nature, trees don't bear fruit until they 
are eight nr ten years old; ihc latest var- 
ieties bear fruit in their second or third 
season at the latest. 

Growers use the simplest of subter- 
fuges. dangling a concrete weight from 
shoots that head skyward and pulling 
them sideways (only lateral branches 
bear fruit). 

The taste is said not to suffer ns a re- 
sult of these techniques. “A large fruit 
well exposed to sunlight will always taste 
better than a small one grown in the sha- 
dow of an old iree,“ says Gustav Engel. 

He is head of the experimental nr- 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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chard at Klein-Alicndorf, near Rhcin- 
bach, a unit of Bonn University faculty of 
agriculture. 

Like other fruit-growers, he stresses 
the changes apple-growing has under- 
gone in recent years. Far less weedkiller 
and fertiliser arc used than not long ago. 

Lush greenery grows once more be- 
tween rows of trees that used to be kept 
strictly weeded. 

“It was unnatural, really." Engel now 
says. The grass, when cut, usually makes 
artificial fertiliser unnecessary. 

Herbicides arc still spread, hut only in 
the immediate vicinity of the trunk. If 
weeds weren’t kept at bay there, the 
si anted trees might not grow at all. 

With these techniques, developed in 
years of research and discussion on en- 
vironmental protection and biodynamic 
farming, a high yield is almost inevitable 
when ihc weather is as good as ii lias 
been this season. 

About 8 tit) Iruit-growers in the Rhine- 
land will soon have picked 43,0(10 tonnes 
ol apples. The Rhineland is the third-lur- 
gest orchard area in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Larger areas are along the Lower Elbe 
and by the shores of Lake Constance. 

The season isn’t over once apples have 
been picked. Modern storage techniques 
help to extend ihc season and boost 
growers' earnings. 

About a fifth of the Meckenheim yield 
is stored in u gigantic refrigerated vmre- 

hmi'-e in lv>isd«>rt. I' .inpi imuic ;nnl .ii - 

mosphere flow-oxygen, low-nitrogen) are 
electronically com rolled in a dozen stor- 
erooms, bringing natural ageing almost to 
a standstill. 

This ‘ controlled atmosphere" helps to 
keep Rhenish apples available fresh until 
May. 

For those who regret the passing of the 
old apple trees of their childhood a mu- 
seum orchard is soon to be set up on an 
estate near Cologne. Fruit will there be 
grown on the original branches, trunks 
and roots — at least for museum visitors. 

Giintcr Often 

(Kolncr Siadl-Anzelgcr, 
Cologne, 27 October l9XAj 

Taste swings to 
darker bread 

W est Germans are eating more 
bread again, and they prefer dark- 
er. whoiegrain varieties. They consume 
77kg a year, up two per cent, eating al- 
most as much bread as; meat.. . 

This point was made in Mollenfelde, 
near Gottingen, 'at the European Bread 
Museum by curator Wilfried Seibel. 

The museum was set up 15 years ago 
on the basis of a private collection built 
up by bakery historian Otto Kurikel. 

Professor Seibel said this year’s 
food grain harvest showed ' very little 
trace of Chernobyl contamination. 

Wheat had an average radiation 
count of five, rye of IQ becquerels. The 
danger limit was 600 hpcqucrels. 

The number of bakers is still on the 
decline: from 30,000 in 1975 to 25,000 
today. 

The output of these family bakers is 
joined by that of about 200 bread facto- 

d Pa 

(Nardwesl Zeilung, Oldenburg, I S October 1986) 
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Orchardlst with new breed of little 
apple tree. (Phniu: Mix MhKcIij 

Geiger counting 
supersedes 
calorie counting 

C aloric-counting, once all the rage 
among the diet-conscious, has been 
joined by geiger-coii tiling in the wake or 
the Chernobyl reactor catastrophe. 

Calories and joules are accompanied 
by curies and becquerels in some diet 
sheets. 

An independent environmental re- 
search institute in Gni chine, neai Mu- 
nich. enters fur post -Chernobyl demand 
by adding cucAium J 34 ami 137 counts 
to a dozen diet plans. 

So the radiation-conscious dieter can 
now be .sure of, say, 2, 1 16 calorics a day 
and a maximum daily exposure level of 
three hccquercls. 

The diet was monitored by a local en- 
ergy and environment bureau and a Mu- 
nich University scientist who found that 
contaminated food is still being sold. 

So the institute has drawn up four alt- 
ernative menus guaranteed to represent a 
low-radiation diet. 

A seven-day diet was devised using 
caesium counts recorded in June and Ju- 
ly. The maximum conceivable radiation 
exposure during the week's diet is said to 
be a little over 3,300 becquerels. 

Dieters who prefer ro he more strictly 
vegetarian and cut down their consump- 
tion of dairy products can reduce their 
radiation exposure to between 3 and 14 
becquerels a day, it is claimed. 

The low-radiation breakfast consists 
of a pear, porridge oats, sugar and tow- 
fat powdered milk front pre-Chernobyl 
stocks. 

For low-radiation elevenses the' plan 
recommends a mug of cocoa, also using 
1985 dried milk, and a roll with butter 
und apple jelly. 

Low-radiation lunch Is a vegetable ri- 
sotto using whoiegrain Hce, fresh rdd 
peppers,' currots, onions apd bacon and 
canned peas and beiins. ■ " 

A glass of graipe juice is the dessert, 
with fresh grapes as an afternoon snack. 

, The low-radiation evening meal is a sii- 
Jnd mode up of soya bean shoots apd 
canned maize, processed cheese on two 
slices of wholemeal rye bread and a cup 
of tea. 

The day’s diet totals 2,116.1 calories 
and, on average, one becquercl (and at 
most three)., ^ 

(/Vllpcmcinc Zeilung, Mainz, 1 6 October 1986| 
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FILMS 



Juxtaposing over Bolivian 
jungle in a hang glider 


j. , , . .r.* ;<1 , 



- ^v. \ •■■•' .;y;, 

T’he German Film industry would be 
X m a sorry stale if it were not for 
television and ihe cash it supplies for 
productions. K 

At this year’s Hof Film Festival, cele- 
brating its 20th anniversary, the films 
were very much television-oriented, al- 
though there were signs that the film- 
makers did have the cinema at the back 
of their minds. 

This year, as so often in the bust, di- 
rectors who could not be presem sent a 
lew cuts from their current work instead 
of words of greeting. This year Herbert 
Achlcrnbusch contributed a few witiv 
scenes from Turkey. 

The festival was opened with Der 
wMe Clow, by Josef Rodl, a film-maker 
from the Upper Palatinate who has re- 
gularly contributed since hi.s first film 
was shown in Hof in J 976 . 

Heinz Badewitz, founder nnd direc- 
tor of Ihe festival, said that in this anniv- 
ersary year, the festival formal would 
remain unchanged. 

™ C ^[ amme H* yeor was made 
up of 56 short and full-length films’ 

f^ C f n ? d ° V6r f ° Ur days with ,he us ual 
! few last-minute additions 

i tore 0 nlr eV e r ’ 0lSO 1,i * hli 8 hls direr- 

lors. Film-makers whose first works 

were shown here keep on coming hack. 

glance at the catalogue Index this 
year, listing ah the films screened at Hof 
since I JI6 7 shows how loyal directors 
have been It aj so shows that the orga- 
msers 0 f „ 1C festival have been 

about new film-makers; particularly 
young German directors. y 

Hof is always full 0 f surprises. Last 
year it was Doris Dome's Manner 
made for the Second Television Chan- 

Bnd Punched as a successful film for 
the cinema. 

ve J r he n ? >1 Iias . b ^ en n< ? equivalent this 
year, although Der- Flieger (The Flven 

Jjf E .n” n Ke usch was well praised and 
should do well on the cinema circuit 
Keusch tells the tale of a youne man 
,ha hi,1 ‘ 

He dreams of being able to hang-glide 

h. which'!!/ * f0r 8rea ' a d venture 
«n which the existence of the dreams is 

far mqre important than realising them. 

o * J F X geri * a mode « film, but Josef 
Rodl s , Der ■ mlde Clown and Dorrie’s 

a^BoYh^ s “PP° sed *9. be import- 
ant. Both seemed to me to fail albeit in 

an interesting manner. 

In his satirical comedy Rodl tries to 
describe his homeland as, a devastated 
landscape (or region of the soul) be- 
tween the East-West power blocs. Sun- 
nyi Mellcs, who also stars in Parodies 
has the leading role in Der »WWe Clown 
with Sigi Zmimerschicd, 

Doris Dorrie. after her enormous 
success in comedy, turns to a lover-sto- 
ry- a man between two women in her 
film. The star from Manner, Hcincr 
l.nuterbacli, is the man between two 
women, Sunnyi Mellcs and Kotharlha 
Thalbnch. 


The fdm is well acted but gets lost in 
the labyrinth involving the three. Signi- 
ficantly the working title for the film 
was originally Labyrinth. 

It will have difficulty following-up the 
success of Manner, but which German 
film does not have a difficult time 
achieving success? 

Dons Dorrie is courageous and does 
noi Jet herself fall into a fried and tested 
groove. 

Hof Is traditionally a show-place for 
apprentice works by students from film 
colleges. The only film 0 f this type at 

Sf JTA F o SlivaI Wns from Munich . 

Fotofinlsh by Sonke Wortmann. 

With humour it tells the short tale of a 
gambler who wants to make easy money 
from an exclusive picture he has of a ca- 
tastrophe. 

The shortest film comes from another 
student. Canadian Ken Lidster from the 
London Film and Television School. His 
contribution. Bee Mo\ie, was 90 seconds 
long and dealt with a bee’s love life. 1 ' 

fn the past Hof has presented short 
productions from independent direc- 
tors, for example new British films or 
from young American directors 

fB J™ y d D 6Ct0rs who ,atcr achieve 
fame, from Brian de Palma to John Cas- 
savetes. from Monte Heilman, John 
Sayles to the Canadian David Cronen- 
berg. were discovered at Hof. 

trail 0 H-* rS ag °„ ,he S P OI,l fi ht *1 on Aus- 
tralian director Paul Cox. This year his 

work » again highlighted with Cactus 

Isabelle Hupperl plays a French girl 

who graduafiy goes blind after an accident 

° Ve " affa,r With 8 blind y° un & 

she discovers a new way of seeing. 

Cactus is not melodrama but a gentle 
cautious film about si ht 

awareness of the internal and external 
bel[e^Huppert. tha, iS dom * riated * sa_ 

rector Lee Grant. Ten years ago she 

bv's a r,° SCar for har roie m Hal Ash- 

soenr^nT 00 ' Bef ° re that she h * d 
pent J2 years unemployed in Hollv 

wood s blacklist wilderness because of 

her alleged left-wing sympathies. 

Lee Grant is a brilliant actress and 


Doris Dflrrie ^ . riding high, ( Pho to d pa) 

Most film-goers to the Hof Festival dis- 
covered a new aspect of Lee Grant’s work, 
Lee Grant as a documentary film-maker. 

Her latest documentary was shown. 
9?™ 1 n "f oti ‘ in America, that hope- 

wi l dL^ eSt German Revision station 
win dare to screen. 

8iVCS a g,im P se of the most 
SU P po / ters of ‘he American 

Who are at the s nme time 
symbolic figures in American life - 
American farmers. 

American farmers are the victims of 
ad ministration’s economic 
JJ.J f *’ The V now find themselves at 
the bottom end of the social scale and 
they are losing their land. 

Her previous documentary, made 
three years ago. took a look at women in 
prison who hnd killed. 

atinn, «f C ? Un °“ Sly , enqi,ired about dilu- 
tions of despair that triggered off dcs- 

perate actions. In this film she kept the 

social context constantly in mind. P 

8 f‘ ng her j n Hof » was hard to be- 
lieve she was born in 1 926. 

frnm r £ a r S the 0niy trend lhat emerged 
Q ° n m » of /“ younger genera, 

h , d,reC '°y s do "°> *ive much 
thought to social matters. They are not - 

hi!J eSted m ! he social si,ua tion. and 
heir protagonists are much more inter- 
ested m an individual search for individ- 
ual happiness. 

of J hC "J her 5 are films defl Hng with the 

2«S^ iscoin * individuaIs who 

,™ S ' S S® C u 8Se in lhe film version of 

rrhp b0 p g Bachmann ' s °er Fall Franza 
fThe Franza case) made by Xaver 

Schwarzenberg with Elisabeth Trissena- 
ar the victim of Armin Mueller-Stahl. 

d»n S 10 ? ° a / id Lynch and Neil Jor- 
dan, who have brought the most films to 

Continued on page 16 



«« d°wn on the Reeperbahn In Parodies! Kathar,na Tha,bac h compare 

(Photo: Della) 


| Professor and 

:i prostitute: 

S a winning act 

= i ,rize «• fcwXIiaSit 

j ««. prodnetion, 

who lives in Munich, is reBard/J!' 
of the best directors in West Garm* 
Her film, Manner, had its its preml«S 
Hof last year and went on tobS 
tremendous box-offi ce su ccess. 

SSS" 1 ” —"—ft 

The success of Manner is still with to 
Her _■* film. 

on the circuit. • . 

This is a triangular story of two womw 

xSffttzssssz 

^gelAa, ptayed by Sunny, MeHa.ii. 
decided ly good wife. 

They live in a flat furnished into su- 
per-modern style in a respectable dkm. 
out married life is not going Well. 

The professor loves his work and prd- 
® t ?,^ ee P alone in hisstudy rather than 
with his long-legged, sex-hungiy wife. 

So she decides to help him into an af- 
fair. Which is where her prostitute friend 
Lotte, played by Katharina Tlialbadi. 
comes in. 

But. surprise, surprise, things do iwi 
turn out quite as expected. The professor 
is not merely prodded into action; he be- 
gins to smoulder with a passion iivloxw 
He follows her dow'n to the Reeper- 
bahn, Hamburg’s principle red-lighi area, 
and tries to lure her away from her clients. 

At first Lotte plays it cool. But Viktor 
refuses to relent. His wife tries to make 
him come back, but to no avail. 

What began as something quite harm- 
less gets more and more lunatic. Love is 
never commonsensical, so the affair can- 
not have a happy ending it must finish 
badly. 

There is much in Parodies that calls to 
mind Doris Dome’s Mitten ins Hen, 
which also dealt witji a mad amour by mix- 
ing elemen ts of comedy and drama. 

But what was aesthetically int’eresiing in 
the previous film is In Parodies drained 
dry; it so lacks 'wit and humour and the 
characters are so stereotyped.' ■ 

Sunnyi Melles has to act melodramaH- 
cally the hysterically jealous wife for so 1 
long that in the end she is unconvimaqg- ! 

Her husband helplessly stumbles 
Uirough the Reeperbahn and, rathe court- 
■ y« rd where contact with the prostitutes is 
nfode, he remains hopeless/j^the profes- 
sor. 

. Thalbach is also unable to bring the 
fight touch to this tragi-epmedy, to breath 
® breathe of deeper significance into the 

There is a close connection at the be; 

'• 'ginning and the end :to Joseph Conrad’s 
Heart of Darknesi. Lotte quotes .from tlus 
novella that equally describes a world 
(Conrad’s experiences in the Belgian Con- 
go-Free State) of chaos and hdrror. ' '. j 
' *^he literary connection : remdihs in tl*} 

foreground in DSnie's There are 
1 nianjf quotes £n if that.matiage to pull >1 
• through with difficulty. It is also episodic 
uneven so that it certainly does nol 
; *1° t.be heart of (he biatfei^lailudeB to in 
■ ■■ the title. ■ ■ ■ ' 1 1 > s ! ■ =• I -’I : : 

■ Klaus Rein j 
(MHimheimerMorgen, 24 October 1 986) 
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Post-Chernobyl, post-disaster and 
a touch of Brave New World 


rfl^2SSiSlfflEr«-U*wptt 


I 'topi, % ia w 

O ver’ 2b Gcrmpn- language theatres 
plan to stqge Harold Mueller’s Tot- 
enflofl (Raft pf the Dead) — as though it 
hnd already been chosen, the play pf the 
seqson, m ' 1 * 

If that were really the case, it would 
augur ill for the season. 

The three simultaneous, German-lan- 
guage premieres, in Diisseldorf, Stutt- 
gart .and Basle, were certainly far from 
encouraging., 

In the opening scene Itai, lied up in a 
plastic bag, |s, thrown out of an inhabit- 
ed area into the surrounding contami- 
nated zone, where he is welcomed by 
Checker. 

Checker hns stolen n map of the cun- 
uimiriatcd Federal Republic (it is 2050 
AD and a nuclear catastrophe hns hap- 
pened). 

He hqpcs to make hi.s way through 
the contaminated zone to Xanten on the 
Rhine, where he feels there is uncon- 
tuminated territory that is not inhabited 
(and fortified). 

He rides on poor, weak Itai's back as 
they wade through contaminated sludge 
to the Rhine. 

En route they meet Kuckuck, an old 
man who serves as a guide for Itni. who 
has gone blind, and Bjuti, a young girl 
wwb whom Checker and Itai tail In love. 

The foursome struggle through to the 
Rhine and float downstream on a raft, 
past contaminated Mannheim and a 
bomb crater that once was Mainz, tow- 
ard Xanten. 

They find time for reflection and end- 
of-the-worid love stories, episodes in 
which damaged life invariably holds 
pride of place. 

When they reach Xanten they are in 
for a rude awakening. Soldiers aim and 
fire at them, pariahs that they are, as 
they try to scale the banks of the river. 

The pedagogically raised index finger 
and the ever-present desire for effect 
are detrimental tb the conviction Carri- 
ed by a play that undeniably has a point 
to make in the post-Chernobyl world. 

Garish effects constantly call to mind 
the posturing of Expressionist drama.' 

Bjuti’s romantic reminiscences, fcbm- 
bined With ideas borrowed from well- 
known negative utopias such as 1984. 
Brave New World;’ Fahrenheit 45 1 and 
Clockwork Orange, a'Chieve an eclectic- 
ism that falls short of dramatic-effect. 

Irf thb jfbsi^lBreoht era' ’such 'a straight 
warning sounds naive and dated. 

' In the Diisseldorf production' the play 
ends on a note different tb lhat of Mu- 
eller’s original version. There is a ritual 
murder, with Kiickuck as the victim. 

He has to die because he did nothing 
to try and stop the imminent catas- 
trophe befpre it was loo late. 

This king-sized index finger raised in 
warning vyas echoed by one Diisseldorf 
first-nighter who said, after the ap- 
plause calmed .down, the tiudieijcc 
dught not to have applauded because 
the message was one of warning.' 

Michael Braun’s Diisseldorf produc- 
tibni aims in other ways at garish effects 
and at the contrasts that are left to 
their own. devices in; the playwright’s 
text. •. ’ ... . 


The young Diisseldorf director aims 
to strike a note of horror when he has 
Checker strip the -skin off Itai’s back to 
rid. him of- his biological programme and 
so free him. 

After, being skinned alive Itai is able 
to ask forbidden questions, such as why 
it all had to happen. 

• The most powerful scene.of this kind 
is the one in which Bjuti has a miscarrl-> 
age and finds herself holding a handful 
of contaminated flesh in her hands that 
slowly disintegrates into its gory consti- 
tuents and drips on to the ground. • 

• The Basle premiere, directed by Her- 
bert Mueller from the GDR, staged 
playwright Mueller’s vision of Arma- 
geddon more drily and soberly. 

• Some links were. hard to grasp in the 
brutally horrifying sets designed by Hei- 
ko Zolchow, while the curt and truncat- 
ed character of the dialogues made what 
happened seem decidedly inhuman. 

One advantage of the Basle version 
was lhat the kitschily poetic finale was 
stripped down to a few sentences. 

In Stuttgart set designer Mathias 


V . .. 

’ \ * A’j 

4'f * 


Fischer-Dieskau 
based a disagree- 
able yet more, at- 
tractive set on 
naked corpses, a 
background against 
which the actors 
were able to pro- 
ject , themselves 
with' greater effept. 

Director Henning 
Ruhle gave the ac- 
tion a more dra- 
matic and more hu- 
mad note. While 
the Basic version 
was, at first, repul- 
sive as an audio- 
visual presentation, 
ihe Stuttgart' pro*- 
duclion triggered 
associations with 
profound human 
emotions. 

{Allgcracinc 
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AIDS-ridden Don Juan, a meany 
from Barcelona’s docklands 

F irst-nighters at Jerome Savary’s new Savary. the wild and at times awful 

revue, the Don Juan Taneu. in the ihcairi\.;d maul hum b ranee, has 


X revue, the Don Juan Tangu, in the 
Deutsches Schau spiel hnus, Hamburg! 
were more vocal than they had been for 
some time in voicing both pleasure and 
disapproval. 

Rhythmic applause competed with 
waves of booing, as befitted the ambiva- 
lent impression made by the world 
premiere of five scenes of the sexual ex- 
cess and journey to hell of an Aids-ra- 
vaged Don Juan. 
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Bums, tits, tangos and any skirt within 
Juan Tango, i ; i! 


Savary. the wild and at times awful 
liumiT iv.ul vMi.ud hum b ranee, h.ib 
joined forces with his Catalan co-author 
Quim Monzd in shamelessly demolish- 
ing the myth of Don Juan the irresistible 
lover. 

They revert to vulgar, popular ver- 
sions of the material performed in the 
streets of Spain long before the well- 
known stage versions and Mozart's op- 
era. 

They also transpose Don Juan to the 
present day. No 
longer the scion of 
a noble family, he is 
a mean macho in 
the docklands of 
Barcelona. Not for 
him the art of se- 
duction in all its 
charm and imagin- 
ative power; he is 
out for grabs at any 
blouse or up any 
skirt within reach. 
Yet both society 
ladies and street- 
walkers fall for him 
.. like ninepins, pces-r 
umably because he: 
bps earned, a for-, 
tune by dealing. in, 
cocaine. , Money 
and drugs tend, af- 
ter ail, to ' have, a 
sensual effect. The 
talc begins on All 
Souls' Day ,-r| and 
Don Juan Day — • 
1 959 outside: n 
dockland bar. Juan, 
his mate Sganarcllc 
and their girls 
dance the tango. 
The melody fre- 
-\ ' quenily. • . recurs, 

, ’ oozing with sexual 

reach. In The Don eonfioiatlons.: „ B6- 
(Photo: Potcr Pciisch) tween. . 1964 and 


19M6 the music, arranged by Josep M. 
Duran, features rock ’n roll, hippie 
tunes from //irirand schmaltzy Light op- 
era refrains — delightfully parodied and 
paraphrased. 

This bold musical collage, whimsical- 
ly played on guitars, the accordeon and 
the piuno.i'. tun. The giatil singly unin- 
hibited Spanish dancers, singers and ac- 
tors accompany it at times provocat- 
ively, at times amusingly. 

They sing briskly, although the power 
of their voices varies. 

The naively amusing, moving stage 
sets nnd many colourful costumes, rang- 
ing from barmaids and tourists via guru, 
flower children and torero to golem and 
vampire ballet, earned well-deserved 
laughter and applause. 

The Catalan dialogues are virtually 
incomprehensible, but that hardly de- 
tracts from ihe overall effect of the joint 
production performed by the young 
Barcelona company and Savary’s own 
company from Lyon. 

Everyone knows the characters and the 
tale that is told. Besides, the director has 
geared the musical potpourri to optical ef- 
fects, which are many and surprising. 

But he tries to achieve everything at 
once: show and melodrama, acrobatics 


Marin he inter 

MORfiEM 


and action, the daemonic and the par- 
ody. t 

The “partisan of total theatre,” as Sa- 
vory likes to style h inis elf, h’aid in mind a 
persiflage of sexual morals in the second 
half of the 20 th century. 

He coldbloodedly roots out the merest 
suspicion of any claim to literary merit. 

. In his unashamed delight al butns, tits 
and tangos, crowned by dancers bearing 
a bright red gigantic phallus, he nt times 
comes close to the girlie stage revue or 
blue movie. 

His Don Juan Tango even descends 
to, the . level, of cheap-thrill suburban 
singe he seeks to make fun of. 

- i: ■ v > Hans Bern dt . 

(Mannhcimor Morgen, 20 October 1986) 










S hock, triggering a sudden circulato- 
ry collapse, can be a killer. It was 
the subject of an international sympo- 
sium held in Munich in mid-October. 

Shock can oT course be caused by 
many other factors, such as loss of 
blood, a heart attnek, infection, burns or 
allergies. 

Vet the symptoms are fairly uniform: 
low blood pressure, rncing pulse, cold 
and chalk- white skin and. in extreme 
cases, unconsciousness. 

These are merely the outward symp- 
toms. Changes not immediately “visible' 1 
to cither doctor or patient are more im- 
portant, determining the patient’s fur- 
ther progress. 

In all forms of shock, functional 
changes occur in the capillaries, rhe 
body's smallest blood vessels, und in ad- 
jacent cells, upsetting the balance of 
their mutual relationship. 

These changes have long been neg- 
lected by medical research because they 
nre extremely difficult to measure in the 
human body. 

But the importance of balance in ihis 
microscopically small world is now ac- 
knowledged. 

Latest research findings were pre- 
sented and discussed, with views widely 
differing, at the Munich symposium on 
•Shock - Current Line, Mediators, Cell. 

Shock is a complaint characterised, 
regardless of its cause, by an acute re- 
duction in blood circulation. 

The flow of blood supplies body cells 
with oxygen, nutrients and other agents. 

It also disposes of the end-products ol 
cell metabolism. 

A reduction in blood flow, or circula- 
tion. seriously upsets the process. Cells 
starved of oxygen .ire “asphyxiated" and 
dead cells release a wide range of toxic 
agents that inundate the entire organism. 


MEDICINE 


Doubts cast on established 
methods of treating shock 


Dp#WELT 
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The problems research scientists face 
were outlined by Professor Peter Gaeht- 
gens from Berlin. 

The findings of experimental shock 
research so far, he said, related solely to 
changes in certain parts of the body, 
such as skeletal muscles. 

Little or nothing was known about 
how the various functional shortfalls in 
individual organs affect the organism as 
a whole. 

For research purposes the shock was 
mainly triggered by loss of blood or by 
artificial lowering of blood pressure. No 
attention was paid to the many other 
factors that could cause it. 

Experiments were also carried out over 
a strictly limited period of time and under 
the influence of anaesthetics, making it 
problematic to assume that findings might 
be valid in general practice. 

The more harmful substances are re- 
leased, the worse the course of the com- 
plaint is likely lobe. 

Professor H. Fritz of Munich told the 
symposium that the elnstase count (elas- 
lase is a protein-splitting ferment in the 
pancreas) had proved a useful curly 
warning of shock triggered by bacterial 
infection. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climBte. wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fc-'is and figures Tor every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Afrlcn, 13(1 pp., DM I9.HU; 

Kurnpc/KSSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


The higher the elastase count in the 
blood, the likelier the patient is to suffer 
from shock even though his or her con- 
dition might not otherwise indicate the 
likelihood. 

This early warning system is faster 
than conventional laboratory tests. 

Genetic engineering has devised an 
effective antidote, Eglin, to eliminate 
the harmful effect of elastase. But the 
drug is not yet available in quantities 
sufficient for everyday hospital use. 

In response to shock the body prd- 
duces stress hormones, catecholamins, 
thal boost blood pressure and accelerate 
heartbeat via so-called alpha and beta re- 
ceptors at various points in the body. 

The body tries in this way to redress 
the balance. Emergency medics have for 
years harnessed the principle, using 
catecholamins as drugs in cases where 
treatment is a matter of life or death. 

But a number of findings now indic- 
ate that the treatment may not be as in- 


variably suitable for use in cast, 
shock as had been felt. Q 

Professor D. H. Lewis of Linkonin 
University Hospital, Sweden, has rS 
sured the body output of catecholaS 
by patients suffering from shock as Z 
suit of bacterial infection. 

At the onset' of the crisis he f 0anJ 
concentrations to be unusually |J 
gradually subsiding to normal Jm 
P atients whose blood catechol* 
counts remained high for any lenjahJ 
time died as a result. ' ' 

This phenomenon has yet to be satis- 
factorily explained. All that can be said 
for sure is that cell receptors are k- 
tionally disturbed in a state of shock 
They may release an above-averiR 
and uncontrolled quantity of catedtc- 
lamins from their stockpiles. In \k 
case catecholamins ought arguably nu 
to be administered at all. 

Professor Lewis feels drugs will bt 
developed for treating shock, as we lean 
more about changes in the smallest struc- 
tures of our bodies, that more specifically 
affect sub-cellular structures. 

But there was no alternative io cate- 
cholamins for the time being even 
though, he said, they didn't eliminate all 
changes in all tissue or in every stale of 

shock. .. 

leraM? 
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Germs find a happy hunting 
ground up in space 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden l 


A stronauts may be particularly infec- 
tion-prone. initial findings of hio- 
logicul experiments on hoard Spacclah 
indicate. 

Bacteria were found during the Gcr- 
man-led D-l Spaivlah mission, which 
took place in autumn 1985, to multiply 
much faster in space than on Earth. 

White blood corpuscles, which police 
the body, tracking down and eliminating 
foreign organisms, seem to be paralysed 
in outer space. 

This conclusion is reached by Euro- 
pean Space Agency scientist Dr Mos- 
land of the Esa research and technology 
centre in Noordwijk, Holland. 

He outlines the initial findings of ”hi- 
orack" experiments on board Spncelab 
in the Esa Bulletin . 

Results of experiments carried out 
during the D-l mission were, he writes, 
the first in the history of biological ex- 
periments in outer space that could be 
clearly attributed to space conditions. 

Extraneous factors such as accelera- 
tion and vibration during take-off and 
landing could be ruled out because they 
were also carried out in control groups. 

One set of experiments was carried 
out on Earth, another on board Spacel- 
ab in the biorack, a centrifuge in which 
the Earth's gravity was simulated. 

With separate readings available for 
comparison, Frankfurt microbiologist 
H.-D. Menningmann and an Italian col- 
league, O. Cifferi, hove proved conclus- 
ively that bacteria multiply faster in 
zero gravity. 

This finding could be a timely warn- 
ing for manned space research. A num- 
ber of bacteria cause disease and some 
of them seem to grow even more resis- 
tant to antibiotics in space, as a French 
medical researcher, R. Tixador, has 
shown in experiments with the much-re- 
searched microbe Escherischia coli. 

The body’s powers of resistance to 
germs seem to forfeit much of their 
strength in space. White blood corpus- 
cles almost entirely lose their ability to 
track down foreign bodies and eliminate 
them with a suitable antibody, 


This finding has been reached by j 
Zurich biochemist, A. Cugoli, from an- 
alysis of blood samples sent imuurNr 
on board Spacelah and of saniptauta 
from astronauts in space during the mi<* 
sion. 

Bacteria tire not alone in tending io 
grow uninhibiicdly in space. A FtwtA 
medic, H. Plane), and a Hamburg bou* 
ist, D. Mcrgenhugen, have come across 
the same effect in experiments with 
larger single-cell organisms. 

Like bueteriu, they multiply by cell- 
spliiting. Pland's experiment showtd 
them to divided four times as last in 
space as on Earth. 

Faster reproduction in space seem> 
to he matched, a.s it were, by a h»* ir 
ability to differentiate. 

The formation of spores, a reproduc- 
tion technique used by certain bacteria.it 
a primitive form of cell differentiation. 

Cell differentiation is a characteristic 
of higher living beings in that cells ta» 
on specific functions, becoming l‘ veI 
cells, for instance. 

The spore contains the same genelK' 
material as the parent cell but develop 
a slightly different function. 
mann has found the ability of bapteda* 0 
form spores and differentiate cell* 10 w 
lower in space than on Earth.. . 

His findings are borne out by the^or 
of H. Biicker of the German Aerospjce 
Research Establishment's Cologne lug 
medicine institute and of, R. Mtfc 0, 
Spanish specialist in biomedicine. t 

Both experimented with insects egg. 
Their independent research and » n 
ings confirm a decline in cell differen- 
tiation capability in zero gravity. , 

It remains to be seen whether tn 
same is true of higher organism?! suC . 
as man, in which cell specialisation n 
much more advanced. 

Interestingly, the different behavtoui 
of celis in space has points in commor 
with cell abnormalities in cancer. . 

Cancer cells also seem to prqliferf ,,< 
at the expense of their ability to .dif« r 

entiate. : deutscherfoischtingsdlenst 
(Bremer Nachrichten, 1 1 October 1®^ 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Lack of biologists and knowledge ‘hitting 
flora and fauna conservation work’ 


N early half Germany's indigenous 
vertebrates are extinct or on the 
verge of extinction. Brown bears, os- 
preys and salmon are no longer found in. 
Bavaria, and they are merely the best- 
known species that have failed to sur- 
vive in the Alpine state. 

Thirteen bird species alone are dang- 
er-listed as either extinct or, in one way 
or another, no longer extant in Bavaria. 

With many other species of flora and 
fauna facing a similar fate, the 1976 Na- 
ture Conservation Act has failed to stop 
the rot. 

Conservationists feel the provisions 
of the Act are less to blame than the au- 
thorities’ failure to enforce them. 

This failure is attributed to a shortage 
of qualified public service staff. The li- 
mited number of qualified nature con- 
servation officers in (he Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany is claimed to be catas- 
trophic. 

At its Munich annual general meeting 
the German Biologists’ Association, 
setting itself the task of bridging this 
gap, did more than just call for the ap- 
pointment of more nature conservation 
officers. 

Biologists, the association conceded, 
had been to blame too. 


Better preparation 


“We biologists have missed opportu- 
nities ol giving policymakers a Thorough 
grounding in ecology.” said Gerhard 
Thielcke, vice-president of BUND, the 
environment and nature protection 
league. 

Biologists themselves needed to be 
taught more about conservation at uni- 
versity and better prepared for practical 
work, the association said. 

Only about 100 biologists in the Fed- 
eral Republic worked in nature conser- 
vation. They amounted to between three 
and five per cent of local authority na- 
ture conservation staff. 

In Bavaria, the Munich meeting was 
told, not one local authority employed a 
biologist as a nature conservation offi- 
cer. 

Not surprisingly, the shortfall in im- 
plementation of the Nature Conserva- 
tion Act is particularly serious at local 
authority (as opposed to Land or Feder- 
al government) level. 

"Regional planning and nature con- 
servation policies and staffing arrange- 
ments in a majority of rural districts,” 
the association says, “are characterised 
by ignorance and 'neglect without equal 
in any other public sector” 

As the public sector does not have 
enough qualified full-time staff it fre- 
quently has to rely on voluntary, part- 
time support from members of private 
bodies. 

Were it not for this back-up, the asso- 
ciation said, essential scientific work to 
ensure the protection of flora, faunn and 
natural habitats would be impossible. 

At least two biologists ought, the 
meeting was told, to be employed by 
each of the 550-odd rural district au- 
thorities to make official nature conser- 
vation activities at this level more 
competent. 

An extra 4,000 appointments were 
needed all over the country if statutory 
nature conservation commitments were 


to be fulfilled, said Wolfgang Erz of the 
Federal Nature Conservation and Re- 
gional Ecology Research Establish- 
ment, Bonn. 

He had no intention of triggering 
demarcation disputes with regional 
planners, farmers and forestry officials. 
What he wanted was extra jobs for biol- 
ogists so as to ensure a more biology- 
orientated outlook in local government. 

Nature conservation is important, as 
every public speaker is at pains to as- 
sure us. But next to no-one has any real 
idea what needs conserving. 

Few people know what flora and fau- 
na surround them. Not everyone would 
recognise such widespread flora and 
fauna as a dead-nettle or a chaffinch if 
they saw them. 

“Even school and university biology 
teachers and students have appalling 
gaps in their knowledge," says Os- 
nnbruck University biologist Herbert 
Zucchi. 

But you can’t very well protect som- 
ething you wouldn't know if you saw it. 
Gertrud Scherf of Munich University 
biology didactics unit has tuken a closer 
look at the importance of teaching n 
modicum of knowledge of the species. 

She tested fourth-grade schoolchil- 
dren' in the Munich area to find nut how 
many plants they recognised and what 
views they held on plant protection. The 
more they knew, the keener they were 
on conservation. 

The children were taught at school tn 
recognise more plants and the test was 
repented. Their interest in nature con- 
servation was found to have increased. 

Their showing was even better after 
they had not only been shown plants in 
the classroom but seen them in their 
natural environment on an excursion. 
Girls, incidentally, recognised more 
plants than boys did. 

Nature conservation is neglected at 
school, the Munich meeting was told. 
“How many teachers have a basic 

grounding in ecology and at least some 
idea of the species,” asked Gerhard 
Thielcke, “and how many are capable of 
teaching others what they know?” 

University education was to blame 
for these shortcomings, he felt. Practical 
nature conservation was dealt with in a 
very cavalier fashion with both students 
training to become biology teachers and 
students aiming at a full diploma and 
career in biology! 

There were, again, many reasons for 
this trend. Classical botanies and zool- 
ogy are out of fashion. Genetics and bi- 
ochemistry are where reputations are to 
be made and research grants to be 
gained nowadays. 

“Teaching staff who run courses on 
nature conservation, arc often belittled 
and treated with unparalleled arrogance 
by fellow-teachers," says Zucchi. 

As a university teacher he speaks 
with feeling — on the bnsis of personal 
experience. 

“Yet you can be sure of your students' 
interest,” he provocatively adds, “in lec- 
tures on nature conservation; they have 
long realised its importance." 

Classical botanists and zoologists 


have an even harder time of it than Zuc- 
chi, who lectures on applied nature con- 
servation. In part they have only them- 
selves to blame for their wallflower ex- 
istence in university biology depart- 
ments. 

They often concentrate on theoretical 
considerations of systematics and mor- 
phology, with the result that critics dis- 
miss them as merely counting the legs of 
rare species of insect. 

Pnul Priive, association president, 
says far too little basic research on ecol- 
ogy and nature conservation is done at 
university. 

“Nature conservation research is 
usually not commissioned until prob- 
lems have arisen,” Erz says. He also cri- 
ticises the lack of political commitment 
shown by fellow- members of academic 
staff. 

“They look on politicians as a source 
of funds," lie says, “but fnil to show the 
least interest in politics in any other re- 
spect." 

Yet public commitment seems at 
present to be the only prospect of rais- 
ing funds for what is a neglected re- 
search sector. 

Heads of department who work in 
close und active collaboration with na- 
ture conservation agencies are less like- 
ly tn complain dint research funds arc 
simply not available. 

Shortage of funds and a theoretical 
orientation are often typical of subjects 
with a hearing <m nature o mscr vniiuii. 

Botany and zoology courses are over- 
crowded, staff are overworked and what 
they teach frequently has little bearing 
on students' interests. 

”1 imagined," a Freiburg biology stu- 
dent says, “that in zoology courses I 
would learn about how animals live, 
their habitats and the threats they face. 

“Instead we were presented with piles 
of insects in glass bowls to identify. Our 
main task was to learn their names by 
heart. 

“In the basic course we were mainly 
expected to mug up onatomy right down 
to the smallest detail. Never q mention 
was made of how animals lived.” 

Zucchi is critical of widespread 
teaching methods too: 

“Exercises designed to teach students 
how to identify flora and fauna are often 
so remote from their living conditions 
that the knowledge they convey is short- 
lived." 

Courses with the emphasis on ecol- 
ogy are overrun. Courses in limnology, 
or fresh water studies, at Freiburg and 
Konstanz are inundated with students 
keen to specialise in the subject after 
basic training. 

-The two limnology departments are 
seriously short of cash. Nowhere near 
enough funds are available to provide 
all Freiburg limnology diploma students 
with laboratory places of their own. 

That would be virtually a matter of 
course if they were to specialise in bio- 
chemistry instead. As it is, some have to 
buy their own chemicals from the nenr- 
est pharmacy. 

Students of trendier biology specialit- 
ies can but smile wanly, feeling sorry for 
fellow-students reduced to stich relative 
penury,- 

Yet even biologists who qualify in 
ecology-orientated courses are not ade- 
quately prepared for a career in nature 
conservation. 


In academic terms, and despite uni- 
versity conditions verging on hardship, 
they may be well versed, but they arc 
taught little or nothing at university 
about public administration, nature 
conservation law and how its provisions 
arc implemented. 

Practical knowledge in this sector is 
expected by potential public service em- 
ployers, Zucchi has found in a country- 
wide survey. 

To gear biology courses more to 
practical requirements of this kind the 
association has called for nature conser- 
vation studies to be introduced as a spe- 
cial subject at a number of universities 
along lines similar to the course already 
offered at Marburg. 

The aim is to cover a wide range of 
practical subjects, such as nature con- 
servation and regional planning, nature 
conservation law, environmental pro- 
tection and public relations. 

Projects are also planned in which stu- 
dents will probe the flora and fnuna of a 
specific area in coordination with the local 
authority, thereby gaining nn insight into 
relevant local authority activities and 
working methods and conditions. 

Practical vacation courses with u re- 
gional planning authority and a nature 
conservation department arc to add the 
finishing touches to the ncw-lonk 
course of study. 


Basic training 


It remains to be seen whether this am- 
bitious project will work as planned in 
Marburg. It is still under consideration 
by the Land Education Ministry in 
Wiesbaden. 

If, however, nature conservation dues 
gain recognition as a main sullied for 
biology students on a par with microb- 
iology, botany or genetics it will be gen- 
erally revalued and upgraded, the asso- 
ciation feels. 

While courses in nature conservation 
as a main subject arc only planned at a 
few universities, lectures in nature con- 
servation are to be given in nil university 
biology departments. 

The association is keen to see more 
ecology taught in basic training, with 
benefits accruing for both would-be 
teachers and career biologists. 

Teachers who at university have learnt 
more than in recent decades about the 
life and ecology of domestic flora and 
fauna can help to ensure that such knowl- 
edge does not decline further in the in- 
dustrialised Federal Republic. 

They can make sure that children 
know their nature and feel responsible 
for its conservation. University training 
in practical nature conservation should 
make teachers better able to motivate 
pupils in this respect. 

Career biologists (who take a mas- 
ter's rather than a bachelor's degree) 
specialising in nature conservation will 
find it easier to embark on a career in 
practical nature conservation. 

At present biology graduates face 
stiff competition from graduates in re- 
gional planning. Departments of town 
and country planning at three German 
universities, already Kin special courses 
in nature conservation. 

Suitably qualified graduates in both 
subjects will not by themselves be enough 
to offset the shortfall in implementation 
of nature conservation provisions. - 

Graduates must also be given an op- 
portunity of placing their specialised 
knowledge at the local authorities' dis- 
posal. That presupposes more appoint- 
ments being authorised. 

Christine Rroll 

(SilddoutschtZeitung, Munich, 17 October 1986) 
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Therapy with a one-two and 
a change-your-partners 

W henever 1 Iherc is the opportunity to In the third year, the aocent becomes 

pass a incssace on thmunh thr h/»lu morn j ■ « i ■ . ■ 


v T pass a message on through the body, 
then (hat opportunity Should be used, slays 
an exhortation written on a piece of card'- 
board stuck on a Wall at a dance-therapy 

academy in the Rhineland. 

It is an exhortation from the students 
tit what is Germany's only such academy. 

There arc many sorts of dancing, niid 
hlthough dancing as a therapy is becom- 
ing better knowm it still has n long way to 
go (n- get full recognition as a method of 
treatment. -■ ■; - • v 

The beginning^ of diriec therapy go 
back lo the 1940s When dancers learrti a 
now form of expressivei creative dancing 
from the legendary Mary Wigman. ■ 

But the Nazis interrupted develop- 
ment of-tlic art and Almost all (he expo-* 
neiits emigrated to the • United Sfalos 
whero they continued their work -and dis- 
covered for themselves the liberating and 
curative effects unleashed by the crcniivo 
intercourse with -their Experiences and 
emotions upon their mental condition. 

From experiencing the therapeutic va- 
lue on their own bodies, the next step was 
thinking about using dance as a means of 
helping other people. The idea of dance 
therapy was born. 

Soon' more and more psychologically 
varied- ■influences- emerged and. from 
these, the theoretical basis of dance ther* 
opy emerged. Since 1970, more than 15 
American universities have introduced 
training courses. 

■Germany is lagging behind. But a deci- 
sive step ivas taken in October. J9S.1. 
when in Monhcrm, between Diisseldoif 
and Leverkusen, on the Rhine, the first 
specialist dancing school for therapy was 
founded and- recognised by the state as a 
finishing school,. ... 

.■ This school is still the only training 
centre in the whole of Europe where a 
dance-therapy certificate can be ac- 
quired. ... ; . 

• Heuil of the school is Wally Kaechele, 
who is also the, president of the German 
organisation controlling dance. therapy. -, 

. For 16 years, she worked in-a tradi- 
tional- dance school and on her own in-, 
itiative. worked with slow-leamer. ill and 
handicapped children. , 

; She noticed a, d is line l improvement in 
their behaviour patterns and : more deci- 
siveness in their movements. - ■ , 

. --in; 1977 - she went to Canada to study 
under .professor. Juliana- Lau, at York 
University in Toronto the first seat in 

dance therapy any where i 
Back in Germany,- Frau kaechele 
talked, about what she: had learned at 
medical congresses and ; university semi- 
nars. -Eventually, the centre of Monheim 

leased her premises for an academy. ■ 

Eighty students between 22. .and 40 
from all over West .Germany and from 
Austria and Switzerland, have attended. 
They ate instructed by a permanent staff 
of four lecturers and. bet ween eight and 
10 temporary , lecturers, mostly from the 
United Stales and Canada. . 

Students must , jiqvc . reached roughly 
ctpiivqlenioF Afaituc Jevol,.or univers- 
ity j entrance, .But.pt jiers. can gain admitt- 
ance if they have completed studies in a 
career related to psychology, pedagogics 
or dance, and an, A.knowlcdge of dance 
is ossenllaj. The. course lasls three. years. • 

1 In the first two years,, the accent is.on 
such things as unulqmy, physiology, pa- 
thology, psychology, dance and move- 
ment, didnelies und. choreography, 


In the third year, the-accent becomes 
more practice-oriented - in clinics with 
psychiatric and neurology departments. . 

They also work in old people's homes, 
accident wards and in rehabilitation cen- 
tres for people with heart and circulation 
conditions, . rheumatic complaints and 
brain injuries,. 

They also work in the fields of psycho- 
so mat ics and addictive illnesses where 
dancc-thernpy has plenty of scope. 

Training for dance therapists ends 
with a written work for a diploma and a 
practical examination.. , , 

The first 36 graduates will receive their 
diplomas next month and will then go out 
and put- their knowledge into practice. 1 •' 

1 Wally Kaechele explains .the fundamen- 
tals of dance therapy: "Dance is a language 
without words. When i give form to. what I 
have and what I feel within me, I express it 
in such a way that it is dance.” : 

These days there were so many trou- 
bled people who were .unwilling dr un-? 
able to talk about what was wrong. 

There, at- that .point where discussion 
as a therapy reached- its limit, was where 
dance-therapy began. The first step was 
lo observe the patient's movements. This 
charted thoughts and feelings. Tensions 
and inhibitions became- visible. 

- Kaechele: "The body doesn't lie.” Ev- 
ery person had individual movement 
characteristics - how he or she sat, got 
up, walked, in bearing and gestures. 

The job of the therapist was to analyse 
these movements and.be able to recog- 
nise the frame of mind at that instant and 
be able to change it. , . 

A good dance therapist, says , Kae- 
chele, is an observer, an analyst, n danc- 
ing partner, :a person who can be looked 
upon as a model, a conductor, a catalyst 
and;an empathetical person. This was all 
necessary, to release the movement reper- 
toire of the patient. 

Dancertherapy helped . the patient to 
learn to feel at home within the constric- 
tions of emotional potentialities, and 
within the dimensions of his or her sub- 
stantive circumscriptions! - ... .. 

A person also learns to liberate hinv. 
or herself from stress and other influ- 
ences, in order to be better able to resolve 
conflicts of feeling. . ,i 
• A trainee who has almost- completed 
the course says: “Getting.to know and re-i 
cognise yourself is an important aim of 
dance-therapy. .A person who knows 
him- or herself can develop his capabilit- 
ies in all areas over recognised limits - 
as a complete person. . .... 

,.?His feelings of self-esteem and his ca- 
pacity to make contact with -his environ- 
ment grow." 

Kaechele: "Dance-therapy, makes clear 
to, people in wheelchairs.. what extent 
movement is.stillipossible. Ildoosn’t re- 
venLwhat a handicapped person .cannot 
do. What he or: she. can do is,. through 
dance-therapy, put into action;’, . ; . 

Ip order to show people a realistic pic- 
ture Qf what a career as a dance therapist 
involves, the BYT (the controlling , orga- 
nisation) is holding, p, series. qf weekend 
seminars in various parts pE.-tlie coun- 
try .Attendance at one. of. these seminars 
also qoqms^^a condition for. admittance 
to tpo Monheim academy as a student, 

Like In many fields, there are more ap- 
pllcpnls than can be accepted,, . ■ 

1 HelgaHalz;. 

' 1 1 (bemscha AlJgerticincsSomiiajjsblalt, 

Hamburg. 2fiO«oher 1986) 
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Latin buffs show therms life 
; yet in a dead lartcmaop 


T he Latin freaks have - again come 
down from their ivory tower. For the 
third time since 1984, professionals and 
amateurs alike have gathered round a 
Munich professor, -Wilfried Stroh; to take 
part in a Latin festival.. 

Aiianguage said to be dead, and the 
nightmnre of generations of schoolchil- 
dren. is being given a touch of life. 

Twenty five of these Latin lovers met 
at Munich’s Marienplatz to sing n hymn 
in the language of ancient Rome. They 
talked together, in Latin, travelled to- 
gether oil the underground tube irain to 
the outskirts of the city, and from there 
marched to Freising,, the seat of the 
Archbishopric of Freising and Munich, 

on the outskirts of the city, 

The happy band were overjoyed that, 
as professors, lecturers, doctors, teachers 
and pupils,- they were able to experience 
Latin as a living language, not jUst asm 
academic subject or. a mental exercise. 

Many had. travelled- a long way to get 
to Freising — . from ■ America, Belgium. 
Holland and Switzerland. A Japanese 
from Kyoto had to call it off because of 
illness. 

Ahtonius SAlvi came from the Vatican 
where, believe it or not, Latin is in decline 
So in Freising, the original 25 from the 
Marienplatz had swelled to about 200. -. • 
■In the afternoon, they all-started of 
from the Cathedral through the towri’s 
narrow alleys on a tour of Freising. All 
the while teachers and pupils showed 
amazement at how well Latin could be 
both spoken and understood. 

In the evening were the opening cbt 
lebratlons. ThcBav&rian Education Min-* 
jster, Hans Maier, was there; so was 
Freising's mayor, Adolf Schafer and.. a 
prelate, Michael Hock. ■ , 

■ It- began with dancing to the sounds df 
a song. being sung in Latin:- Bernadette 
Sehnyder, Professor Stroh and his assis-. 
tant, Jurgen Leonhardt performed a sort 
or classical scholars' ballet. ; . . . , 

Seldom could Latin be.heard delivered 
with such verve. It wasliprecise and-har-. 
monious. The:; scenario: had ancient 
heathens of the. Roman eta meeting up 
with Christians from aislightly later era. 
Between the two, a ; real, humanitarian 
compromise was reached to the sounds 
of rollicking and rhythmic music and in- 
dividual or collective singing. . > 

. But there was work as well. One work 
group busied itself, for example,: with coin 
loquial Latin 1 while another prepared a 


report about a trip to- Iceland a iesia®i 
and another with the 'natural phitovjpty 
of the Romans. ,. . ... 

Pupils talked about grammar, there 
was an introduction to Gregorian chunk 
songs and a philosophical, discusskt 
about things military-tookpiace. ■ : 

Another group discussed politics aoi 
letter writing by the ancient Romaji* 
There were insights into Roman dancinc 
including the so-called belly dnnm All 
this was in Latin. 

An. expert talked about tlwpainiqp 
of Botticelli. Ami some cuncomcito.- 
selves with Jan Novak, who died in 1984. 
Novak, the spiritual father of this Lam 
revival, and whose compositions almost 
exclusively used Latin texts. 

So,- is this all merely another jerk in the 
death. throes of Latin? Or a new beginn- 
ing?- Is Latin today not an ariachronism'’ 
Why is so much effort in the. school 
spent on a language -that for many is inut- 
terably difficult? - : - - r ' 

Why the effort when Latin is spoken 
by- so few, iwlxht latcr-its principle use fc 
in lectures? These Questions are put time 
and time again, but -Latin freaks say tlai 
they can ask-. ; with equal justification, 
what use is music-? •" | "■ / : 

These new emhusiasls aim lo give the 
Latin- image n hcw;polisli.Whqn a dignin- 
ed-classics professor- dances wlth-spam* 
ing stops on- the sthgemnd Latin texistf 
sung, the show really doos : work..- ■ •• ' 

This was instructive : for both L# 

teachers and pupils who were a WMjy 
how- Latin lessons could be 
. There are:abodt 10,000 LatiattacaeK 
In Germany: and' about aiOil^’P 0 ? , 
Many Abitur • graduates leave : sch« 
more or less determined mever 0 
take a Latin text in the hand, i 
That result, says : bne com'meiua 1 ^ 1 * ’ 

ter. between .five and riine years 1 studyi ® 
wretchpd-.. . ■• ; 

Efforts to enliven the language 
through work bn the -stage should ha Ve ® 
remedial effect T-Mlislc and .dancing ^ 
considered j excellent ;media ,fo^ : P oltin * 
Latin hi another lighti - ' 

-t IStudepts seldqni . hear - from their lee* 
turecs .informally Spoken Latin. 'W -W 
schools^ .pupils .-likewise 1 hearth formal*; 
spoken/Latin seldorri) '• •• 

—It is thisrfeort :bf Vicious icirfele tHnb®* 
Ludi want to break and introduce!* 01114 
real e nj oyment int q -, thfl subject:. /*» ,;/v . 

' .t ■ ii« i, :i ; j y if i,;.:- GavteMtf EXVhetosetrt 
• i .»■//. II ■ . i fi (Diu Wcii,)B0ffn,Z5 OdObrff ’I W* 
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Woman elected chairman 
of league soccer club 


A 69-year-old woman has broken into 
a male domain: Gisela Schwerdi has 
been elected chairman of Arminia' ; 
Bielefeld, a second division Bundesliga 
football club. 

Frau Schwerdt is a former mayor of 
Bielefeld, chairwoman of the Red 
Cross, the German-lsraeli Society and 
ihe Youth Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Men can be difficult when a women 
breaks into what they regard ns their 
territory .Football is a particularly sensi- 
tive area. 

Frau Scherdt’s predecessor, Jorg auf 
dcr Heyde, said: “The chairmen of the 
clubs in the national league are wild that 
a woman has joined their ranks. 

“They would have preferred two 
aged 34." 

But Frau Schwerdt is never at a loss 
for words. In an interview in Sport- 
Illusirierte she replied that Jorg auf der 
Heyde had got his sums wrong. “I’m 
69." 

She has conquered the football world 
with her wit and charm. She can kick a 
ball about herself, and inherited her en- 
thusiasm for. the game from her mother 
who was a devoted fan. 

By profession she is a book-keeper 
and can do her sums. She said: "It’s a 
matter of getting hold of money and that 
will be difficult after the failure to gain 
promotion to the first division.” 

As soon as she was elected chairman 
she rolled up her sleeves and got down 
,n business. 

Continued from page 10 

Hof, are both fascinated, in different 
ways, with this dark side of human na- 
ture. 

American David Lynch ( Eraserhead 
and The Elephant man) presented Blue 
Velvet this year, that deals with a naive, 
curious young man. 

Neil Jordan comes from Eire. In Mo- 
na Lisa an old man, played by the un- 
beatable Bob Hoskins who was given 
the best actor award at Cannes, wanders 
through a nightmarish London: 

These are two films made in very indi- 
vidual styles. They make no statement but 
include frames that will remain with the 
film-goer for a long lime after seeing them. 

The third outstanding film at Hof was 
the black and white Down by Law, by 
lim Jarmusch, It describes a journey 
through the swamps of southern Ameri- 
ca with musicians Tom Waits and John 
Lurie, and the Italian cqmedian Rober-, 
to Benign ix. These last three films men- 
tioned wfjj jftp rtlv be screened in West 
German c mem as. They can then be con- 
sidered in greater detail. 

This is true of several other films that, 
were presented at Hof, such as .Hugh 
Hudson’s epic Revolution with Al Paci- 
no, Donald Sutherland and Nastassja 
Kinski. This film is an attempt to show 
the turbulent times of the American Ci- 
vil War as A collective destiny as well as : 
being a vehicle for a star-studded cast, 
More can also }ater be said about the 
first film from the Americnn actress 
Sondra Locke, Ratbqy, a fairy-tale var- 
iation on the Beauty and the Beast story. 

! She ‘s gotta have It by Spike Lee ought 
i 10 be seen agajm. It is directed with gfeat 
! originality, telling the story of the love- 
life, of a self-confident American cp- 
' loured girl. . / ; 1 Bodo Friindt \ . 

(SUddcuische Zcltuiig, Munich, 28 Ootpbfcr 1 986 ^ 
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She called up 500 Bielefeld firms and 
outlined an imaginative fund-raising 
plan; contributors could promote a 
single player directly, "for personal con- 
tact can be an inducement. The contrib- 
utor gels the feeling — that's my man," 
she said. 

She has given a lot of consideration as 
to how to spread her fund-raising mes- 
sage, and goes about her task like a true 
professional, beginning each day by 
reading the sports pages of the newspa- 
pers. 

Her idea is not going 10 end up ns has 
been the case in many other cities where 
players were sold because sponsors hnd 
gone bankrupt. "I was horrified when 1 
first saw the books here.” 

As a former niayor,Schwerdt under- 
stands money. Previously she kept 
firms' accounts, including the books for 
her father's roofing firm. 

She joined the FDP in 1953 and was a 
member of the council in the former lo- 
cal community of Senne I. She was de- 
puty mayor there and in 1972 she was 
elected to the Bielefeld municipal coun- 
cil and eventually mayor. 

Since then she has come into promin- 
ence Lhrough her prudent judgments. 

After the political change in Bonn in 
she had fo put ‘up with criticisms 
that the Liberals would lend their hand 
to anti-social demands. 

She answered this from her own ex- 


K arin Benz-Overhage has been elect- 
ed to the executive board of the lar- 
gest trade union in the Western world. 

She is the second woman lo join the 
leadership ranks of !G Meiall, the giant 
engineering and metalworkers' union. 

After a disappointing election result 
at the union's congress in Hamburg sal- 
aries and wages expert Hans Janssen 
declined to take up his place on the un- 
ion's executive board. Frau Benz-Over- 
hage. 44, was elected to fill this gap; 

Her election has brought the solution 
of a number of problems that much 
1 nearer. 

First, the number of women on the 
executive committee is now. two. Sec- 
ond, her election breaks the prejudice 
against academics, and third, the gener- 
ation change in the leadership has been 

-te$m c a nefida a 

; ■ Finally, an endurance test of he W pol- 
icies and in-fighting will be avoided.; . . 

Janssen was -dropped because he was 
regarded too far left by some delegates 
from Badep-Wiirj Lemberg, Bavaria and 
North Rhine- Wesfolialla. 

Frau Bcnz-Overhagc is a modern 
academic trade unionist who has been 
.linked tq the movement since she was 
very young- . .i i 

She was elected with the segond lar- 
gest vote after many hours of discussion 
by the IG Metall executive committee 
and separate sittings of regional delcg- : 
ations.. /i ; ' j ■' • - , ■' 

■ /'Sbe. copies from an SPD and trade 
;JuhifrnTfamHy frdfti Assert. She calls her*- 
^| <r achild,of fbe Rujjiv n , , j. ; 


perience saying, “that after a period 
when we could afford to live beyond our 
means, a period of belt -tightening was 
inevitable, if there, is a shortage of cash 
in the kitty." 

As a housewife she is well aware of 
this. Her altitudes arc typically Liberal, 
between social engagement and econ- 
omic feasibility. 

-As mayor she praised “increasing bu- 
siness activity" and' the sense of pulling 
together, in Bielefeld. Typically Liberal 
she spoke out for personal initiatives 
not stale support. 

She said: “The people of the city built 
it and made it flourish, not regulations 
from a state legislature." . 

In her view the free market economy, 
was the driving force for the city’s vital- 
ity not the Town Hall.Shc does not 
mince her words and, apart from her 
sense of social engagement and her ob- 
vious pleasure at meeting people, she is 
valued for her frankness without being 
tactless. 

She is critical of her fellow politicians 
saying: “There is too much manoeuvring 
in politics. We would be serving the 
electors belter if we said strnighi-oul 
what wc thought of a situation." 

She docs that and perhaps in local 
politics it is easier lo keep national poli- 
tics out of things so long as they do not 
affect the city’s interests. 

For example she criticises the SPD 
complaining that “they allow fringe 
groups to bring into council discussions 
matters that have nothing to do with lo- 
cal politics." 

Councillors are there to manage the 
city's affairs and problems, not to deal 
with nuclear armament and wage prob- 
lems in the civil service, she said. 

She believes that there should be no 
disruptinii ol the division ot responsibi- 
lities in government as set out in the 
constitution. 

Gisela Schwerdt. who now leads the 
FDP in the Bielefeld city council, fell 


A blow against 
anti-academic 
union tradition 



Child of the Ruhr • • • Karin Benz- 
Overhage. . ‘ (Photo: dpe) 

After secondary school she studied to 
be an assistant in 11 chemistry laborato- 
ry. She joined 1 the chemjcals; paper and 
-ceramics union and rejpresemed 'young 
people in the upiofo This determined . 
Iter later career hi trade unionism. . 

; . On the recommendation or the chem- 
IcaJs union and the worker Council of 
the firm in which she worked she. Went 
iio the. German. Trades Union fcdera- 
itioff education centre Fjraitfcfurf. ; 







Cannot be pigeon-holed . . . Glaela 
Schwerdt. (Photo: Itfulopfvsh) 

victim to the SPD-Greens alliance after 
the recent local government elections. 

Her comment about her football club 
that “it must be possible lo bring things 
into order," docs not apply to politics. 

But she Inis been prepared to have a 
go. She went ahead and put up for the 
European Parliament without any pro- 
spects of winning, She is the only women 
in the Cities Conference and she put up 
!for the presidency of the football club. 

Her enthusiasm for her club is obvi- 
ous. She quickly turns lo talking about 
the team's shaky defence and the catas- 
trophic 1 :3 defeat against Fnrtuna 
Diisscldorf. 

She is a local government politician, 
art lover (chainvumun of the Youth 
Philharmonic Orchestra), socially en- 
gaged and emancipated. She can drive a 
car and is astonishingly active consider- 
ing she is almost 70. 

No clichcc applies to her. even in foot- 
ball. A sports journalist said in amaze- 
ment: '“You can’t pigeon-hole her. Cer- 
tainly not in the 'We women against the 
men sense . ^ , |||e . (j e%c / u - O/iers 

(Allgi'mcinc Zeitung. Mainz. IK October 1 9H6) 


In the middle of the 1960s she wns 
given a job by IG Metall as a teacher, 
"at a time when it was difficult for a 
women to get an executive position in 
unions except in sections traditionally 
reserved for women.” In 1971 she was 
granted leave of absence. 

She had married Georg Benz who 
from 1 964 until his retirement in 1 983 
was on the executive board. 

Benz was responsible for youth af- 
fairs. works councils and co-determi- 
nation. Outside his trade union work 
he made a name for himself in the anti- 
nuclear bomb campaign, in the "Cam- 
paign against the Right” and the peace 
movement. 

At the IG Metall congress in Ham- 
burg it was clear that he was regarded 
as the Grand Old Man of this political 
movement. . 

After studying social science and la- 
bour law at the Frankfurt Institute for 
Social Reseach, where she' graduated 
in 1982, Karin BepzrOyerhage re- 
joined IG Metall as an autorrtntion spe- 
cialist. 

In this position she has .bepn obic to 
; put to good use whs L she had studied. 
She has been able Jo fet works councils 
and shop stewards know of ithc, effects 
of the dew technology, atld advise how 
jobs, Wofkiiig methods and production 
structures developed from can bp set 
up. with due regard to workers’ rights. 

Since! 1 984 jshe has been running an 
organisation she set up herself named 
: “Project for HifmariistngWork.” 

. ' ' ■ WolfiGunt'er Bnlgmann 

'■■■ (PraiikfurlotRuiidsthBU,24 0ctohDrl986) 



